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MY NOTE BOOK. 


Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


NSISTENCE on color in every 
department of the graphic arts 
will be a marked characteris- 
tic of the “ findu siécle.” The 
eye craves color, and no mat- 
ter how long the return to it 
may be deferred, it is bound 
to come. Nature shows us 
color everywhere, in all her 

works, and accustoms us to expectit. The blue of the 

sky, the green of the fields, and the many hued flowers 
are as necessary to the healthy sight as pure oxygen is to 
the lungs. What more reasonable, then, than to look 
for it in the graphic representation of natwe Tue 
cultivated may be content with the more refined approx- 
imation of color, as in prints, by various processes, in 
black and white, preferably accepting what artists term 

“tone” in place of it; but the masses have never been 

really satisfied with this juggling with their senses. 


They want the real thing, and they w?/ have it. 


* * 
* 


WELL, they seem now in a fair way to get it. The 
improvements in machinery for color printing on a cheap 
scale are such that we may expect, in the near future, 
to find colored illustrations a regular feature of our 
daily journals. This is already foreshadowed at the 
Paris news-stands, where we see the same idea carried 
out on a small scale. The great attraction of the 
flashy Boulevard sheets, lately seized on the Belgian 
frontier, is found in the colored pictures, which, I am 
told, are printed simultaneously with the letter-press. 
That the idea is growing is shown from the appearance 
recently of an illustrated colored Sunday supplement to 
the Paris edition of The New York Herald; the clever 
outline sketches in it were simply and most artistically 
treated in flat tints, the printing being apparently by the 
same process as that to which I have referred. From 
this it would seem that chromatic illustrated journalism 
is already established; for what can be done for a 
Sunday supplement, of course could be done for the 
regular daily issue of a newspaper. 


x * 
* 


It would seem, however, that it is not only “the 
masses” who are tired of prints in monochrome and 
would like a change. The painter-etchers of Paris— 
most conservative of artists—are introducing color into 
their work. Among the prints shown at the new “‘ Salon” 
this year was one, 33 in. x 21} in., by H. Guérard, rep- 
resenting the largest single object of jade known, it is 
said—it being one of the plates,in preparation under the 
direction of Mr. Theodore Child, for the superb catalogue 
of Mr. Heber R. Bishop’s famous collection. This and 
other etchings of the series is printed in green and 
brownish black, in approximation of the color of the 
jade and its teak-wood stand. 

+ * 

BuT colored etchings do not stop, by any means, at the 
representation of art objects for catalogues. Miss Mary 
Cassatt—that virile American etcher—has produced, 
by the same medium, realistic incidents of domestic life, 
such as women dressing themselves, caring for their 
children, or lazily doing nothing at all. These are really 
executed in dry point, and, within the outlines thus pro- 
duced by the needle, the untouched surface of the plate 
is rubbed with color, and impressions are taken in flat 
tints, the result being very like the familiar Japanese 
pictures on fans and squares of crépe-de-Chine. ‘These 
curious ‘prints are shown at Keppell’s, where are also to 
be seen ordinary etchings, by leading French artists, 
fully shaded in the usual way, but just touched with 
color here and there—an innovation which is very ob- 
jectionable, it seems to me; for, while the color is insuf- 
ficient to gratify the eye, it is just enough to confound 
the values of the picture. 














™ 
* 

THE beautiful tinted sculpture upon which Géréme is 
now engaged, I believe will set the fashion for such 
work; and then we shall see everywhere carved and col- 
ored images in abundance. As I have said already, 
there is a marked tendency in every direction towards 
the use of color in the graphic arts. There needs only 
the stimulus of a success like that of Mr. Gér6me for it 
to extend to the plastic arts. The introduction of col- 
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ored sculpture into the home, no less than its revival as 
an architectural adjunct in the decoration of buildings, 
may be close upon us. There are few persons who do 
not really, in their heart of hearts, hate white marble 
sculpture. It is so ghostly in the public museum and 
picture gallery, and so impossible to harmonize with the 
surroundings of the home, that nothing but the authority 
of artistic usage is lacking to produce a veritable revolu- 
tion against it. When the time for this comes, much 
will be made of the argument that the Greeks colored 


their sculpture—which of course is now clearly proven. 


oe 
* 


Last month Mr. St. Gaudens was quoted in My Note 
Book as having told Mr. Leech, Director of the United 
States Mint, that he knew of but four American artists 
competent to design the new silver coinage and “three 
of those reside in France.” As, of course, he did not 
refer to himself as the fourth man, this would leave but 
two sculptors to choose from out of the scores—nay 
hundreds, including the tomb-stone fraternity, who get 
nearly all the commissions—who clamor to supply the 
largely increasing demand for public monuments 
throughout the country. Times have changed since 
John Frazer, the first sculptor of American birth and 
parentage, went, in 1818, for encouragement to Trum- 
bull, then President of the New York Academy of the 
Fine Arts. He was rudely repulsed by the great man 
and confidently told that “ nothing in sculpture would 
be wanted in this country for a hundred years.” John 
Adams evidently shared this opinion; for, about the 
same time that Trumbull delivered himself of his proph- 
ecy, Mr. Adams, who had been asked by the French 
sculptor Binon to sit to him fora marble bust, replied 
in the following words: “The age of sculpture and 
painting has not yet arrived in this country, and I hope it 
will be long before it does so. I would not give a six- 
pence for a picture by Raphael, or a statue by Phidias.” 

* 

THE word “cut”—the abbreviation, of course, of 
“ woodcut” or “ wood-engraving”—is so generally used 
by newspaper writers to describe mere photo-engraved 
blocks that one almost forgets to protest against the 
mistake. But I cannot pass over the surprising an- 
nouncement, by a New York Sunday paper, that Mr. 
Harry A. Ogden “is making some cuts for lithographs.” 
Some photo-engraved metal blocks are touched up with 
the graver and much improved thereby; but the most 
careless writer on art should know that lithographs are 
printed from stone, which is not‘“ engraved ” in any pos- 
sible sense of the word. 

*.* 

THE painting by Rochegrosse of “ The Fall of Baby- 
lon,” which took up nearly a whole side of one of the 
biggest rooms in the “Salon,” in the Palais de l'Indus- 
trie, this year, it is said is coming to the United States 
for exhibition in all the principal cities. It is a wonder- 
ful picture; not quite successful, perhaps, as a whole, 
but amazingly clever in its way. There has been a 
grand orgie among the Assyrians, from which but few of 
the scores of persons represented have recovered, as 
Cyrus, at the head of his Persian hosts, is seen, at the 
gates of the palace, by the gray light of the early morn- 
ing. Scantily attired dancing women and voluptuaries 
of the court of Belshazzar, in drunken sleep, fill up the 
foreground, and the king himself upon his lofty throne 
is suddenly aroused to the doom that awaits him. The 
picture is sure to give offence from its daring disregard 
of American ideas of propriety. As an antidote, I may 
say that the famous Doré collection of religious paintings, 
from New Bond Street, where for many years it has de- 
lighted tens of thousands of most respectable London- 
ers, is to be removed bodily to New York—that is to 
say, if the necessary capital for the enterprise shall be 
forthcoming. 


*  * 
* 


THE sculptor in butter who received much laudatory 
mention in the newspapers during the Centennial Ex- 
position year in Philadelphia will have to look to her 
laurels. A lady, now visiting the provincial cities in 
France, “‘ paints in sand ;’’ that is to say : “ she helps her- 
self to sands of various colors from a series of plates, 
and causes them to fall in beautiful designs upon a 
table. A bunch of grapes is deftly pictured with vio- 
let sand, a leaf with green sand and relief and shadows 
with sand of the colors to suit. When this has been 
admired by those artistically inclined, it is brushed away 
and is soon replaced by a bouquet of roses or some other 
object, all done with great dexterity and delicacy. 





Even the finest lines are drawn with streams of sand, 
all as distinct as though made with an artist’s brush.” 
Although not profitable to dealers in artists’ supplies, 
“painting in sand” has my hearty approval. It would 
be excellent practice not only for amateurs, but for 
some professionals who could be named. I am afraid, 
though, that it will not be adopted by them. In spite of 
my earnest commendation of the butter method of 
sculpture, I am bound to admit that I have never heard 
of any professional sculptor who had adopted it. 


* * 
* 


THE Automatic Photograph Company, Limited, in- 
corporated to supply foreign countries with those photo- 
graphs which persons were supposed to get by dropping 
a penny in a slot and standing in front of a lens, is to be 
wound up, I see by the London papers. It was ex- 
plained to the court that “the invention did not work 
well yet.” Whether it would ever “work well” nobody 
seemed to care; for the anxiety of the stockholders— 
representing £150,000 worth of the stock—to “ get their 
money back” at once was unanimous. 


* * 
* 


“ You can judge how little value the Almighty puts 
upon money, by seeing the sort of folks He usually gives 
it to,” said a country preacher. It really does seem a 
pity that certain rich Americans, who, having “made 
their pile,” proudly aspire to be “ patrons of art,” have 
not some one, a little wiser than themselves, to advise 
them how to spend their millions, or at least some one 
to dissuade them from squandering it in the silly 
fashion outlined in the following newspaper paragraph : 

‘* The Stanfords are determined that their university shall be 
supplied with the best that the market affords, regardless of cost. 
The art department is to be enriched by ‘ genuine copies’ of all 
the masters, old and young. The kings of Italy and Belgium 
and the czar of Russia have granted them permission to have 
copies made of all the historic pictures in their respective galleries, 
stipulating only that in every case the court painter should be 
employed. -The copies are to be the exact size of the originals, 
and even the frames are to be duplicated. Every copy will cost 
$5000, and the collection will embrace the masterpieces of the 
world. The modern painters are also to be fully represented.” 

I hardly know which is the more delightful idea here 
—the careful duplication of each old picture frame, or 
the kindly afterthought about ‘the modern painters” — 
after wasting $5000 a piece on copies of old masters ; of 
whom a better idea, for artistic purposes, could be had 
from large photographs at a cost of twenty dollars a 
piece or less. Whether or not “the modern painters” 
who are “to be fully represented” is to include Amer- 
icans we arenottold. But probably nothing socommon 
will be embraced in the scheme of this wonderful 
Californian University, which is to be “supplied with 
the best that the market affords, regardless of cost.” 


*  * 
k 


JAN VAN BEERS contrives to keep his name be- 
fore the public, but not in a way always edifying. A 
year or two ago I noticed his extraordinary lawsuit in 
France, in the course of which it appeared that he had 
permitted assistants to make copies of his pictures, to 
which he signed hisname. He repelled successfully the 
charge that he had palmed off photographs as original 
pictures; but this imputation seemed not unreasonable 
to persons familiar with his highly finished work. Mr. 
Van Beers was next heard of in Chicago, where he 
arrived, however, very quietly, because lis peculiar 
mission at that time called for secrecy rather than the 
publicity which he usually courts, and which no doubt he 
will have to his heart’s content if he ever returns to the 
United States in the regular course of business. That 
mission was to sell to a Western millionaire certain 
peculiar “old masters ;” but particularly the notorious 
“Rembrandt de Pecq.” In this transaction he repre- 
sented the Parisian dealer, Mr. Bourgeois. Before the 
enterprising Belgian had done much damage to the 
purse of his generous friend — whose acquaintance 
he had made while painting his wife’s portrait—I had 
the pleasure of putting that Chicago gentleman and 
others on their guard, through the columns of “ My Note 
Book.” Mr. Jan Beers speedily returned to Europe, 
without even giving an exhibition in New York or 
Boston. But, I am informed by a Paris correspondent, 
under date of October roth, that he has had the American 
millionaire with him there again, selling him, through his 
friendly relations with the dealers, “genuine old masters,” 
to the extent of 700,000 frs., including the ‘“‘ Rembrandt 
de Pecq.”” The pictures and their owner have left for 
New York, where the Chicago gentleman intends to reside. 
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IN England, where clap-trap in art is highly appreci- 
ated, the enterprising Jan Beers has met with great 
success. Two or three years ago, he gave an exhibition 
in London in which the chief attraction was a mysteri- 
ous cabinet which visitors were only allowed to enter 
one by one. Nervous persons were cautioned against 
going in, with the view, of course, of making them go 
in. The visitor—it was generally a woman—found her- 
self in the dark; but, suddenly, having trodden upon a 
secret spring, there appeared before her, brilliantly illu- 
minated, a realistic representation of a human skeleton 
simultaneously with the reflection of her own face in a 
mirror, and there was a reminder in big letters to the effect 
that this was what the visitor would come to one day. 


.« 
«x 


ONE might reasonably suppose that, after giving 
such an exhibition as this, Mr. Jan Beers would have 
pocketed his profits and have found it wise to give the 
capital of England a wide berth for the future. The 
ingenious Belgian, however, knows his public better. 
This year he has been more successful there than ever. 
One of his pictures was even referred to by Lord 
Salisbury, at the opening of the Royal Academy. That 
it and its author, however, did not receive much consider- 
ation from the artists of Antwerp, where Mr. Jan Beers 
proposed to send it for exhibition, is evident from an 
animated correspondence between him and the Society 
of the Fine Arts, the publication of which has just been 
amusing the European art world. Having tried to 
force the picture in question upon the Hanging Com- 
mittee, without giving them even the opportunity first to 
pass upon its merits, it was rejected with the reminder 
that “*‘ Every man is master in his own house,’ and no 
one there is permitted to lay down the law imperiously, 
not even the princes of the palette or the monarchs of 
advertisement.” MONTEZUMA. 





7ARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 


THE Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts has done 
an excellent thing in getting Mr. Thomas B. Clarke to 
send his well-known collection of American pictures to 
Philadelphia for exhibition in its galleries. There 
are more than two hundred pictures, most of which are 
fully representative of the artists by whom they are signed. 
This is notably so of George Inness and Winslow 
Homer ; of the work of each there is a round dozen capi- 
tal examples. The descriptive catalogue, with critical 
notes, has been compiled by Mr. Clarke himself-—evi- 
dently with much care; but it would be better perhaps 
if the pictures were allowed to speak for themselves. 


THERE is just now on exhibition at Schaus’s Gallery 
a powerful portrait of ex-Speaker Reed by Mr. John S. 
Sargent. The head and bust only are shown ; and but 
for the suggestion of a characteristic attitude—the body 
thrown back as if in stubborn contest with a weighty 
assailant—it might as well be the head alone. In paint- 
ing Mr. Reed’s somewhat truculent expression Mr. Sar- 
gent has, we believe, done full justice to his talent. In 
dealing with more refined features, whether of men or 
women, he is apt to push some unlovely peculiarity of 
his sitter to the verge of caricature. It would, perhaps, 
be impossible to caricature effectively Mr. Reed. At any 
rate, this portrait, in which Mr. Sargent has evidently 
risen to the occasion, not exceeded it, makes every car- 
icature that we have seen of the ex-Speaker tame and 
weak. As the hands are not shown, the painter has 
avoided the difficulty, which has more than once proven 
too much for him, of properly subordinating without 
slighting them. On the whole, it is one of the most 
satisfactory works of Mr. Sargent that we have seen.’ 
We must also praise Jean Béraud’s pastel, “ A Church 
Interior,” in the same gallery. It is Mr. Béraud’s ambi- 
tion, we believe, to paint every phase of modern Parisian 
life, from a mob of wild-eyed anarchists to fashionables 
at their devotions. The present picture is the interior 
of a gloomy Gothic church, with rows of kneeling wor- 
shippers. Black and neutral gray so much predominate 
that the straw-seated chairs vacated by the kneeling 
crowd strike the eye as a note of color and lead one to 
appreciate the purplish and bluish and brownish blacks 
of the costumes. A bit of rather garish color is a small 
stained-glass window placed high up over the organ 
loft, and a pyramid of flaming candles in the distance 
serve, on the contrary, only to intensify the gloom. A 
twilight, by Lerolle; a sea-side view, with figures; an- 
other, by Cazin, one of his favorite subjects—a hut among 


sand-hills, with a distance of cultivated country—and a 
pretty river view by Pelouse are also to be admired. 


THE revival of interest in color printing has led the 
principal dealers to make color prints, new and old, the 
specialty of the season. Miss Cassatt’s highly artistic 
colored “etchings,” such as are referred to elsewhere, 
as at Keppell’s, are to be seen also at Wunderlich’s. At 
Keppell’s is shown a small but historically interesting 
collection of colored prints, several of them illustrating 
scenes in the French Revolution. Bartolozzi’s melo- 
dramatic print of “ Bonaparte Dissolving the Council of 
500” is one of these, but much prettier is Smith's en- 
graving, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, of “ Mlle. Baccelli,” 
with mask and vine wreath. Wunderlich will have, 
during November, a very comprehensive exhibition of 
English and French colored prints. The best of the 
old prints were done at one impression, the colored inks 
being separately applied on the plate by means of small 
dabbers. This had to be done with extreme care, yet 
almost invariably the colors would be carried a little 
beyond their proper bounds. The use of separate im- 
pressions for the several colors is now almost universal, 
whether the plate be in relief or not. Miss Cassatt 
apparently uses an outline of dry point, very simple, but 
giving all the essential forms of her composition. This 
is filled with printing ink, and the surface of the piate is 
wiped clean. Then, presumably, the colors are applied 
with a dabber, having been thinned down with turpen- 
tine, so that the effect is that of a water-color wash. 
Certain details, as the pattern of a dress, may be sand- 
papered on the plate so as to come out a darker tone 
than the rest. Unlike the monotype process, the coat- 
ing of the plate being removed onto the paper which 
receives the impression, the surface of the plate is again 
covered, the dry-point lines serving as a guide for the 
boundaries of the colors, and impression after iinpression 
is taken with each new inking and coloring of the plate. 
As this is all done by hand, no two sets of these charm- 
ing prints are just the same. In general appearance 
they are very like the best Japanese prints from 
wood blocks, and it is curious how the similarity of 
technique results in giving a Japanese look to these 
European women at the toilet, washing or dressing their 
babies, or out for a promenade. At Wunderlich’s, be- 
sides the color prints, there are several new etchings, 
among which we may mention two after Meissonier— 
“Les Renseignements,” a group of soldiers of the First 
Empire listening to a peasant who is giving information 
of the enemy, and ‘‘ The Traveller” pressing forward 
over a muddy road, his cloak blown about by the wind. 
The former plate bears a “remarque,” etched by 
Detaille. Finished proofs are shown of Waltner’s etch- 
ing of “ The Angelus” and Laguillermie’s brilliant ren- 
dering of Orchardson’s “ The Young Duke,” at table, 
surrounded by his bewigged and ruffled friends. 


KLACKNER begins the season with a long list of new 
etchings by well-known American artists, of which we 
can only mention the most important. Miss Branns- 
combe’s “ Sirens” is an idealized representation of the 
dangers of the sea, shown more realistically in Winslow 
Homer’s “ Signal of Distress.” There are several quiet 
landscapes of wood and water, by Julian Rix, of which 
“The Head of the Brook” and “ Silent Lowlands” are 
companion pieces. ‘The Twilight Moor” is a similar 
subject, by Benjamin Lander. J. H. Williams has two 
capital genre pieces — ‘Sub Rosa’ and “ Room for 
Two ;” and there is an excellent piece of classical genre 
by Magrath, “A Vintage Festival.’’ 


A FREE DISTRIBUTION OF PAINTINGS. 


THE publisher of The Art Amateur, having accumu- 
lated a large number of original paintings in oils and 
water-colors which have been reproduced in fac-simile 
as supplements to the magazine, has determined to dis- 
tribute some of the more popular of them among his 
subscribers. Four of these pictures, handsomely framed, 
will be given to the four persons who shall send in the 
four largest clubs of subscribers before June Ist, 1892. 
A circular, with particulars about discounts for two or 
more subscriptions, will be sent to any one who wants it. 


Mr. ALLING, who last year generously offered one 
of his best Decorating Wheels for china painters to the 
subscriber to The Art Amateur who should get up the 
largest club, instructs us to renew the offer. Mrs. F. A. 
Owens, of Burlington, Vt., was the winner last year, 
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ONE of the most important features of this magazine 
for 1892 was foreshadowed last month, when we gave 
the first of our long-contemplated series of Progressive 
Lessons in Painting, illustrated incolor. The charming 
portrait in oils, by Mr. Frank Fowler (shown in three 
stages—from the first “ rubbing-in” to the finished pic- 
ture), illustrated very well the simple method of Carolus 
Duran, his distinguished master. Following up this 
pleasing example of the work of Mr. Fowler, we begin 
this month a course of ‘practical instruction on Portrait 
Painting in Oils from his pen, which will be continued 
throughout the coming yeaf. Simultaneously we begin 
a series of lessons on the Painting of Still-Life and one 
on Pastel Painting. We had hoped to have published 
in the same number the first of a new series of Lessons 
in Water-Color Painting, together with a special lesson 
on the painting of a Head in Water-Colors, illustrated 
in a manner similar to that by Mr. Fowler last month. 
But the pressing demand for each of the four color plates 
which are given with the present issue of the magazine 
made it advisable to defer this until next month. In the 
mean time, we give the preliminary sketch of Mrs. Alice 
Hirschberg’s charming aquarelle, to be followed imme- 
diately by the color plate in two stages, the latter one 
showing the completed picture. This will be accom- 
panied by instructions by the artist how to reach this 
pleasing result. The new series of articles on Water- 
Celor Painting will be simple and practical. The paint- 
ing of the draped figure—introducing the picture of a 
picturesque French peasant—will be illustrated by a 
color plate in two stages of advancement. When the 
painting of flowers is reached, we have ready to use, in 
illustration, a charming study of Roses, by Mrs. Good- 
year, carried out in color after this same progressive 
method. In Landscape, Mr. Bruce Crane has furnished 
us similar examples, in oils as well as in water-colors— 
the first of which is to appear in January. 
said here that these plates will be much larger than the 
portrait studies, 

Apart from all these progressive studies in color 
there will be no lack of pictures complete in them- 
selves. There will be Landscape, Fruit, Flower, Fig- 


It may be 


ure and Animal subjects, as varied as the very lib- 
eral number of color plates—there will be at least 
forty the coming year— will permit. While recognizing 
the claims of china painters to due recognition, we 
shall in future, in selecting the color plates for their 
use, let them be, so far as possible, such as can be use- 
ful also for dainty decoration of a more general charac- 
ter. The Cupid subjects, to be begun next month, and 
some spiritedly drawn and charmingiy colored birds 
and butterflies, soon to appear, may be cited in illustra- 
tion of this purpose. 

The American Art School series, illustrated as hith- 
erto, chiefly by the pupils themselves, will be continued, 
embracing Boston, Pittsburg, Detroit, and, of course, 
New York. We hope also to reach the schools of other 
cities before the close of 1892. Recognizing that the 
methods of the best European art schools may be 
studied profitably by comparison with those of our own, 
we shall publish soon an account of Professor Hubert 
Herkomer’s famous school at Bushey, England, in the 
copious illustration of which we shall have the active co- 
operation of the Professor and his most talented pupils. 

There will be another new feature of The Art Ama- 
teur which will appear in connection with the black and 
white supplement sheets of the magazine; but an ex- 
planation of this it may be well to reserve until next 
month, by which time we may be able, in a practical 
way, to give actual demonstration of its value. 

An idea of the increased beauty of the illustrations to 
be given in the body of the magazine may be judged 
from some of those in the present issue. During the 
editor’s tour abroad the past summer, important ar- 
rangements were made with some of the most famous 
artists in Europe in the interests of the magazine. 
These will soon bear fruit. For the present, we may 
mention that M. Géréme has made, especially for The 
Art Amateur, an exquisite drawing from the nude; and 
from M. Lambert we have numerous exquisite pictures and 
sketches never before published. From Professor Her 
komer we have many pencil and charcoal drawings, 
of much practical value to art students, and alse water- 
color sketches by him, which will be given in fac-simile. 

But we find that we have reached the limit of our 
space without saying half of what we set out to tell, 
The rest will keep for another time, 
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TALKS WITH ARTISTS. 





MRS. RHODA H. NICHOLLS ON PAINTING CHILDREN. 


“THERE is an 
impression,” began 
Mrs. Nicholls, when 
her visitor had done 
admiring the fish- 
ing-nets and sea- 
shells, bits of Per- 
sian faience and 
studies of landscape 
with which her stu- 
dio is decorated— 
“there is an im- 
pression that it is 
easier to paint chil- 
dren than grown 
persons, but it is 
current only among 
people who have 
never tried. The softer contours and fresher complex- 
ions of children are in themselves serious difficulties; 
any hardness of outline or indecision of handling is in- 
tolerable in their case; corrections are inadmissible ; 
the painter must work freely,‘spiritedly and avoid the 
appearance of labor. Then, a young child cannot be 
got to pose like an older person. The most the artist 
can get is a quick outline sketch or a few dabs of color 
before the subject has changed his or her position. This 
first sketch is of the greatest importance, and no one 
without a great deal of practice need expect to attain 
the accuracy which is necessary in it. It must be made 
in a few minutes, yet it must be an absolute likeness and 
must give the desired action so well that it will not be 
necessary to depart from it in the finished work. 

“The first requisite for success is a thorough course of 
study from cast and from life, with much practice in 
drawing from memory. I believe that students should al- 
ways draw from memory much more than they common- 
ly do; after each day’s work in the life class, they should 
attempt thesame figure from memory at home. The hab- 
it of working with the model always before one renders 
the student powerless in the face of such difficulties as 
continually turn up in actual work. Without such work 
from memory, one may become a pretty good painter of 
still-life or of subjects in which trained models may be 
used, but will never become celebrated as a painter of 





PEN SKETCH OF THE ARTIST, 
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Italian peddlers. But this must be corrected and sup- 
plemented by constant sketching from nature. 
should have sketch-book and pencil always by one, and 
never lose an opportunity of noting down, were it only 
a few lines expressive of action, or the profile of the face, 
or the outline, of a hand or arm. For this purpose, I 
find the lead-pencil the best implement, because it is 
the quickest. With crayon or charcoal, one is obliged 
to work on a larger scale, and is tempted to add a little 
shading, causing an important loss of time. To gain 
familiarity with childish poses and expressions, there is 
nothing like the lead-pencil. 

“ But the utmost clever- 
ness in pencil sketching 
does not ‘imply ability to 
paint. For studies in color 
and values I strongly ad- 
vise the use of oils. Even 
when preparing for a work 
in water-colors, ] make my 
preliminary studies in oils, 
because, so far as a simple 
painting goes, the work 
proceeds much quicker, and 
because it can be taken up 
again and again, until a 
satisfactory result is ar- 
rived at. When making 
such studies, I find it abso- 
lutely necessary to have a 
third person present to 
amuse the child by telling 
stories or making paper 
figures or other toys. Ifa 
portrait is all that is re- 
quired, it will be some help 
to have the child in a 
baby-carriage or in a tall 
chair, which does not allow of much movement. But 
if it is to make part of a composition, very much 
must be left to memory. In both cases, it is well to fin- 
ish the background first, as it helps to determine the 
values ; and as regards the drapery, much may be 
done with an ingeniously constructed lay figure. This 
must be prepared by the artist, as lay figures of 
infants are not to be found in artists’ materials stores. 
The best plan is to get a suit of the child’s under-cloth- 
ing, stuff it with cotton wool, dress it properly and run 
wires through it to keep it in position. It will be readily 
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ing from life in the schools must be avoided, as they 
cannot render the delicacy of a child’s complexion. My 
palette, in oils, is as follows: For the flesh, I use mad- 
der lake, vermilion, cobalt, terre verte, black and silver 
white ; for flaxen hair, raw Sienna, yellow ochre, cobalt, 
black and white ; for chestnut hair, Vandyck brown or 
bone brown, burnt Sienna, cobalt, a little madder lake, 
white and black; for very dark hair, the same, with per- 
manent blue instead of cobalt, and but little white and 
yellow. 

“In water-colors, the only changes to make are to 
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leave out the white, and to substitute cobalt for perma- 
nent blue, and rose madder for madder lake.” 





PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING. 





I.—INTRODUCTORY—A SIMPLE HEAD. 

rHE fact that the representation of the human figure 
"3 generally regarded as the most advanced step in the 
painter’s art seems to invest it with unusual fascination 
for the beginner. Certainly the number of persons who 
deliberately choose a course of training that prepares 
them for painting from life is constantly increasing. 
These may not all succeed as figure painters, but the 
advantage of having worked from life will be felt in 
whatever direction their taste may eventually lead them ; 
so that not only those who contemplate devoting their 
energies to this particular branch, but any one who in- 
tends to take it up professionally, will do well to begin 
by entering on the course of study which, while abso- 
lutely necessary for portrait and figure painting, will 
also be found most advantageous in other branches of 
art. This system is indeed recommended at the best 
schools abroad, whether the ultimate object be land- 
scape or figure work. 

The reason is obvious. The French school—whose 
influence predominates strongly in Amerca—regards 
both drawing and construction asessentials to the study 
of all the graphic arts; and these are perhaps more 
readily acquired through regular academic training, in 
the case of the landscape painter, than by confining his 





practice entirely to out-door work. From this stand- 
point, then, these chapters on portrait and figure painting 
should be of value and it will be the 


aim of the writer to make them so. Further, 


to all stucents; 
it will be 


* well to insist on the value of this kind of preparation 


for all who desire to become painters 
The 


form and color in the 


human face presents an area for the study of 
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That the wlea is growing ts shown from the ippearance 
of an illustrated colored Sunday supplement to 
New York Herald; the clever 


outline sketches in it were simply and most artistically 


recently 
the Paris edition of The 


treated in flat tints, the printing being apparently by the 
same process as that to which | have referred. From 
this it would seem that chromatic illustrated journalism 
is already established; for what can be done for a 
Sunday supplement, of course could be done for the 
regular daily issue of a newspaper. 
* o . 
“the 


masses” who are tired of prints in monochrome and 


Ir would seem, however, that it is not only 
would like a change. The painter-etchers of Paris 
most conservative of artists—are introducing color into 
their work. Among the prints shown at the new “ Salon” 
this year was one, 33 in. x 214 in., by H. Guérard, rep- 
resenting the largest single object of jade known, it is 
said—it being one of the plates, in preparation under the 
direction of Mr, Theodore Child, for the superb catalogue 
This and 
other etchings of the series is printed in green and 
brownish black, in approximation of the color of the 
jade and its teak-wood stand. 


* +. 
* 


of Mr. Heber R. Bishop's famous collection. 


But colored etchings do not stop, by any means, at the 
representation of art objects for catalogues. Miss Mary 
Cassatt—that virile American etcher—has produced, 
by the same medium, realistic incidents of domestic life, 
such as women dressing themselves, caring for their 
children, or lazily doing nothing at all. These are really 
executed in dry point, and, within the outlines thus pro- 
duced by the needle, the untouched surface of the plate 
is rubbed with color, and impressions are taken in flat 
tints, the result being very like the familiar Japanese 
pictures on fans and squares of crépe-de-Chine. These 
curious prints are shown at Keppell’s, where are also to 
be seen ordinary etchings, by leading French artists, 
fully shaded in the usual way, but just touched with 
color here and there—an innovation which is very ob- 
jectionable, it seems to me; for, while the color is insuf- 
ficient to gratify the eye, it is just enough to confound 
the values of the picture. 

. * 

THE beautiful tinted sculpture upon which Géréme is 
now engaged, I believe will set the fashion for such 
work ; and then we shall see everywhere carved and col- 
ored images in abundance. As I have said already, 
there is a marked tendency in every direction towards 
the use of color in the graphic arts. There needs only 
the stimulus of a success like that of Mr. Gér6éme for it 
to extend to the plastic arts. The introduction of col- 
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sculptor Hinen to sit to hom for a marble buat rephi ! 
in the following word Th “we of sculpture and 
painting has not yet arrived in this country, and I he pe it 


will be long before it does so 1 would not wive a six 


pence for a picture by Raphael, or a statue by Phidias 
. . 
> 
Tue word “cut - the ibbreviation, of course, of 


‘woodeut” or “ wood-engraving”—is so generally used 
by newspaper writers to describe mere photo-engraved 
blocks that one almost forgets to protest against the 
mistake. But I cannot pass over the surprising an- 
nouncement, by a New York Sunday paper, that Mr. 
Harry A. Ogden “is making some cuts for lithographs.” 
Some photo-engraved metal blocks are touched up with 
the graver and much improved thereby; but the most 
careless writer on art should know that lithographs are 
printed from stone, which is not‘ engraved ” in any pos- 
sible sense of the word. 
* e * 

THE painting by Kochegrosse of “ The Fall of Baby- 
lon,” which took up nearly a whole side of one of the 
biggest rooms in the “ Salon,” in the Palais de I'Indus- 
trie, this year, it is said is coming to the United States 
for exhibition in all the principal cities. It is a wonder- 
ful picture; not quite successful, perhaps, as a whole, 
but amazingly clever in its way. There has been a 
grand orgie among the Assyrians, from which but few of 
the scores of persons represented have recovered, as 
Cyrus, at the head of his Persian hosts, is seen, at the 
gates of the palace, by the gray light of the early morn- 
ing. Scantily attired dancing women and voluptuaries 
of the court of Belshazzar, in drunken sleep, fill up the 
foreground, and the king himself upon his lofty throne 
is suddenly aroused to the doom that awaits him. The 
picture is sure to give offence from its daring disregard 
of American ideas of propriety. As an antidote, I may 
say that the famous Doré collection of religious paintings, 
from New Bond Street, where for many years it has de- 
lighted tens of thousands of most respectable London- 
ers, is to be removed bodily to New York—that is to 
say, if the necessary capital for the enterprise shall be 
forthcoming. 

+ * 

THE sculptor in butter who received much laudatory 
mention in the newspapers during the Centennial Ex- 
position year in Philadelphia will have to look to her 
laurels. A lady, now visiting the provincial cities in 
France, “ paints in sand ;’’ that is to say : “ she helps her- 
self to sands of various colors from a series of plates, 
and causes them to fall in beautiful designs upon a 
table. A bunch of grapes is deftly pictured with vio- 
let sand, a leaf with green sand and relief and shadows 
with sand of the colors to suit. When this has been 
admired by those artistically inclined, it is brushed away 
and is soon replaced by a bouquet of roses or some other 
object, all done with great dexterity and delicacy. 
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fashion outlined in the follow ing newspaper paragraph : 


The Stanfords are determined that their university shall be 


upplied with the best that the market affords, regardless of cost. 
of all 


The kings of Italy and Belgium 


The art department is to be enriched by ‘ genuine copies’ 


the masters, old and young 
and the cear of Russia have granted them permission to have 
copies made of all the historic pictures in their respective galleries, 
stipulating only that in every case the court painter should be 


employed The copies are to be the exact size of the originals, 


and even the frames are to be duplicated. Every copy will cost 
$5000, and the collection will embrace the masterpieces of the 
world, The modern painters are also to be fully represented.” 

I hardly know which is the more delightful idea here 

the careful duplication of each old picture frame, or 
the kindly afterthought about “the modern painters” — 
after wasting $5000 a piece on copies of old masters ; of 
whom a better idea, for artistic purposes, could be had 
from large photographs at a cost of twenty dollars a 
piece or less. Whether or not “the modern painters” 
who are “to be fully represented” is to include Amer- 
icans we are nottold. But probably nothing socommon 
will be embraced in the scheme of this wonderful 
Californian University, which is to be “supplied with 
the best that the market affords, regardless of cost.” 


* * 
® 


JAN VAN BEERS contrives to keep his name be- 
fore the public, but not in a way always edifying. A 
year or two ago I noticed his extraordinary lawsuit in 
France, in the course of which it appeared that he had 
permitted assistants to make copies of his pictures, to 
which he signed his name. He repelled successfully the 
charge that he had palmed off photographs as original 
pictures; but this imputation seemed not unreasonable 
to persons familiar with his highly finished work. Mr. 
Van Beers was next heard of in Chicago, where he 
arrived, however, very quietly, because Lis peculiar 
mission at that time called for secrecy rather than the 
publicity which he usually courts, and which no doubt he 
will have to his heart's content if he ever returns to the 
United States in the regular course of business. That 
mission was to sell to a Western millionaire certain 
peculiar “old masters ;” but particularly the notorious 
“Rembrandt de Pecq.” In this transaction he repre- 
sented the Parisian dealer, Mr. Bourgeois. Before the 
enterprising Belgian had done much damage to the 
purse of his generous friend — whose acquaintance 
he had made while painting his wife’s portrait—I had 
the pleasure of putting that Chicago gentleman and 
others on their guard, through the columns of “ My Note 
Book.” Mr. Jan Beers speedily returned to Europe, 
without even giving an exhibition in New York or 
Boston. But, I am informed by a Paris correspondent, 
under date of October roth, that he has had the American 
millionaire with him there again, selling him, through his 
friendly relations with the dealers, “genuine old masters,” 
to the extent of 700,000 frs., including the “ Rembrandt 
de Pecq.”” The pictures and their owner have left for 
New York, where the Chicago gentleman intends to reside. 
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ition from the artists of Antwerp, where Mr. lan Beers 
proposed to send it for exhibition, is evident from an 


animated correspondence between him and the Society 
of the Fine Arts, the publication of which has just been 
amusing the European art world. Having tried to 
force the picture in question upon the Hanging Com- 
mittee, without giving them even the opportunity first to 
pass upon its merits, it was rejected with the reminder 
that “* Every man is master in his own house,’ and no 
one there is permitted to lay down the law imperiously, 
not even the princes of the palette or the monarchs of 


advertisement.” MONTEZUMA. 


VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 

THE Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts has done 
an excellent thing in getting Mr. Thomas B. Clarke to 
send his well-known collection of American pictures to 
Philadelphia for exhibition in its galleries. There 
are more than two hundred pictures, most of which are 
fully representative of the artists by whom they are signed. 
This is notably so of George Inness and Winslow 
Homer ; of the work of each there is a round dozen capi- 
tal examples. The descriptive catalogue, with critical 
notes, has been compiled by Mr. Clarke himself-—evi- 
dently with much care; but it would be better perhaps 
if the pictures were allowed to speak for themselves, 





THERE is just now on exhibition at Schaus’s Gallery 
a powerful portrait of ex-Speaker Reed by Mr. John S. 
Sargent. The head and bust only are shown; and but 
for the suggestion of a characteristic attitude—the body 
thrown back as if in stubborn contest with a weighty 
assailant—it might as well be the head alone. In paint- 
ing Mr. Reed’s somewhat truculent expression Mr. Sar- 
gent has, we believe, done full justice to his talent. In 
dealing with more refined features, whether of men or 
women, he is apt to push some unlovely peculiarity of 
his sitter to the verge of caricature. It would, perhaps, 
be impossible to caricature effectively Mr. Reed. At any 
rate, this portrait, in which Mr. Sargent has evidently 
risen to the occasion, not exceeded it, makes every car- 
icature that we have seen of the ex-Speaker tame and 
weak. As the hands are not shown, the painter has 
avoided the difficulty, which has more than once proven 
too much for him, of properly subordinating without 
slighting them. On the whole, it is one of the most 
satisfactory works of Mr. Sargent that we have seen. 
We must also praise Jean Béraud’s pastel, “ A Church 
Interior,” in the same gallery. It is Mr. Béraud’s ambi- 
tion, we believe, to paint every phase of modern Parisian 
life, from a mob of wild-eyed anarchists to fashionables 
at their devotions. The present picture is the interior 
of a gloomy Gothic church, with rows of kneeling wor- 
shippers. Black and neutral gray so much predominate 
that the straw-seated chairs vacated by the kneeling 
crowd strike the eye as a note of color and lead one to 
appreciate the purplish and bluish and brownish blacks 
of the costumes. A bit of rather garish color is a small 
stained-glass window placed high up over the organ 
loft, and a pyramid of ftaming candles in the distance 
serve, on the contrary, only to intensify the gloom. A 
twilight, by Lerolle ; a sea-side view, with figures; an- 
other, by Cazin, one of his favorite subjects—a hut among 
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ipparently uses an outline of dry point, very simple, but 
giving all the essential forms of her composition. This 
is filled with printing ink, and the surface of the piate is 
wiped clean. Then, presumably, the colors are applied 
with a dabber, having been thinned down with turpen- 
tine, so that the effect is that of a water-color wash. 
Certain details, as the pattern of a dress, may be sand- 
papered on the plate so as to come out a darker tone 
than the rest. Unlike the monotype process, the coat- 
ing of the plate being removed onto the paper which 
receives the impression, the surface of the plate is again 
covered, the dry-point lines serving as a guide for the 
boundaries of the colors, and impression after impression 
is taken with each new inking and coloring of the plate. 
As this is all done by hand, no two sets of these charm- 
ing prints are just the same. In general appearance 
they are very like the best Japanese prints from 
wood blocks, and it is curious how the similarity of 
technique results in giving a Japanese look to these 


European women at the toilet, washing or dressing their 


babies, or out for a promenade. At Wunderlich’s, be- 
sides the color prints, there are several new etchings, 
among which we may mention two after Meissonier- 
“Les Renseignements,”’ a group of soldiers of the First 
Empire listening to a peasant who is giving information 
of the enemy, and ‘‘ The Traveller” pressing forward 
over a muddy road, his cloak blown about by the wind. 
The former plate bears a “remarque,” etched by 
Detaille. Finished proofs are shown of Waltner’s etch- 
ing of “The Angelus” and Laguillermie’s brilliant ren- 
dering of Orchardson’s “ The Young Duke,” at table, 
surrounded by his bewigged and ruffled friends. 

KLACKNER begins the season with a long list of new 
etchings by well-known American artists, of which we 
can only mention the most important. Miss Branns- 
combe’s “ Sirens” is an idealized representation of the 
dangers of the sea, shown more realistically in Winslow 
Homer's “ Signal of Distress.” There are several quiet 
landscapes of wood and water, by Julian Rix, of which 
“The Head of the Brook” and “ Silent Lowlands” are 
companion pieces. ‘The Twilight Moor” is a similar 
subject, by Benjamin Lander. J. H. Williams has two 
capital genre pieces — ‘Sub Rosa’’ and “ Room for 
Two ;” and there is an excellent piece of classical genre 
by Magrath, “A Vintage Festival.”’ 


A FREE DISTRIBUTION OF PAINTINGS. 


THE publisher of The Art Amateur, having accumu- 
lated a large number of original paintings in oils and 
water-colors which have been reproduced in fac-simile 
as supplements to the magazine, has determined to dis- 
tribute some of the more popular of them among his 
subscribers. Four of these pictures, handsomely framed, 
will be given to the four persons who shall send in the 
four largest clubs of subscribers before June 1st, 1892. 
A circular, with particulars about discounts for two or 
more subscriptions, will be sent to any one who wants it. 


Mr. ALLING, who last year generously offered one 
of his best Decorating Wheels for china painters to the 
subscriber to The Art Amateur who should get up the 
largest club, instructs us to renew the offer. Mrs. F. A. 
Owens, of Burlington, Vt., was the winner last year. 
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i manner similar to that by Mr. Fowler last month. 
But the pressing demand for each of the four color plates 
which are given with the present issue of the magazine 
made it advisable to defer this until next month. In the 
mean time, we give the preliminary sketch of Mrs. Alice 
Hirschberg’s charming aquarelle, to be followed imme- 


diately by the color plate in two stages, the latter one 


showing the completed picture. This will be accom- 
panied by instructions by the artist how to reach this 
pleasing result. The new series of articles on Water 


Celor Painting will be simple and practical. The paint- 
ing of the draped figure—introducing the picture of a 
picturesque French peasant—will be illustrated by a 
color plate in two stages of advancement. When the 
painting of flowers is reached, we have ready to use, in 
illustration, a charming study of Roses, by Mrs. Good- 
year, carried out in color after this same progressive 
method. In Landscape, Mr. Bruce Crane has furnished 
us similar examples, in oils as well as in water-colors — 
the first of which is to appear in January. It may be 
said here that these plates will be much larger than the 
portrait studies, 

Apart from all these progressive studies in color 
there will be no lack of pictures complete in them- 
selves. There will be Landscape, Fruit, Flower, Fig- 
ure and Animal subjects, as varied as the very lib- 
eral number of color plates—there will be at least 
forty the coming year— will permit. While recognizing 
the claims of china painters to due recognition, we 
shall in future, in selecting the color plates for their 
use, let them be, so far as possible, such as can be use- 
ful also for dainty decoration of a more general charac- 
ter. The Cupid subjects, to be begun next month, and 
some spiritedly drawn and charmingly colored birds 
and butterflies, soon to appear, may be cited in illustra- 
tion of this purpose. 

The American Art School series, illustrated as hith- 
erto, chiefly by the pupils themselves, will be continued, 
embracing Boston, Pittsburg, Detroit, and, of course, 
New York. We hope also to reach the schools of other 
cities before the close of 1892. Recognizing that the 
methods of the best European art schools may be 
studied profitably by comparison with those of our own, 
we shall publish soon an account of Professor Hubert 
Herkomer’s famous school at Bushey, England, in the 
copious illustration of which we shall have the active co- 
operation of the Professor and his most talented pupils. 

There will be another new feature of The Art Ama- 
teur which will appear in connection with the black and 
white supplement sheets of the magazine; but an ex- 
planation of this it may be well to reserve until next 
month, by which time we may be able, in a practical 
way, to give actual demonstration of its value. 

“An idea of the increased beauty of the illustrations to 
be given in the body of the magazine may be judged 
from some of those in the present issue. During the 
editor’s tour abroad the past summer, important ar- 
rangements were made with some of the most famous 
artists in Europe in the interests of the magazine. 
These will soon bear fruit. For the present, we may 
mention that M. Géréme has made, especially for The 
Art Amateur, an exquisite drawing from the nude; and- 
from M. Lambert we have numerous exquisite pictures and 
sketches never before published. From Professor Her 
komer we have many pencil and charcoal drawings, 
of much practical value to art students, and also water- 
color sketches by him, which will be given in fac-simile. 

But we find that we have reached the limit of our 
space without saying half of what we set out to tell, 
The rest will keep for another time, 











TALKS WITH ARTISTS. 





MRS. RHODA H. NICHOLLS ON PAINTING CHILDREN. 


“THERE is an 
impression,” began 
Mrs. Nicholls, when 
her. visitor had done 
admiring the fish- 
ing-nets and sea- 
shells, bits of Per- 
sian and 
studies of landscape 


faience 


with which her stu- 
dio is decorated— 


“there is an im- 





pression that it is 
easier to paint chil- 
dren than grown 
persons, but it is 
current only among 
people who have 
The softer contours and fresher complex- 
ions of children are in themselves serious difficulties; 


PEN SKETCH 
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OF THE ARTIST, 


(DRAWN BY HERSELF.) 
never tried. 


any hardness of outline or indecision of handling is in- 
tolerable in their case; corrections are inadmissible ; 
the painter must work freely, spiritedly and avoid -the 
appearance of labor. Then, a young child cannot be 
got to pose like an older person. The most the artist 
can get is a quick outline sketch or a few dabs of color 
before the subject has changed his or her position. This 
first sketch is of the greatest importance, and no one 
without a great deal of practice need expect to attain 
the accuracy which is necessary in it. It must be made 
in a few minutes, yet it must be an absolute likeness and 
must give the desired action so well that it will not be 
necessary to depart from it in the finished work. 

“The first requisite for success is a thorough course of 
study from cast and from life, with much practice in 
drawing from memory. I believe that students should al- 
ways draw from memory much more than they common- 
ly do; after each day’s work in the life class, they should 
attempt the same figure from memory athome. The hab- 
it of working with the model always before one renders 
the student powerless in the face of such difficulties as 
continually turn up in actual work. Without such work 
from memory, one may become a pretty good painter of 
still-life or of subjects in which trained models may be 
used, but will never become celebrated as a painter of 








“A MORNING AT GLOUCESTER.” 


children. From the models in the life class one can 
learn only the construction of the fuil-grown human fig- 
ure; but a fair, general notion of child-form may be 
gained by copying such works as the well-known groups 
and single figures of Luca della Robbia, or even from 
the little plaster figures of cherubs and infants sold by 
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Italian peddlers. But this must be corrected and sup- 
plemented by constant sketching from nature. One 
should have sketch-book and pencil always by one, and 
never lose an opportunity of noting down, were it only 
a few lines expressive of action, or the profile of the face, 
or the outline, of a hand or arm. For this purpose, I 
find the lead-pencil the best implement, because it is 
the quickest. With crayon or charcoal, one is obliged 
to work on a larger scale, and is tempted to add a little 
shading, causing an important loss of time. 
familiarity with childish poses and expressions, there is 
nothing like thelead-pencil. 

“ But the utmost clever- 
ness in pencil sketching 
does not imply ability to 
paint. For studies in color 
and values I strongly ad- 
vise the use of oils. Even 
when preparing for a work 
in water-colors, 1 make my 
preliminary studies in oils, 
because, so far as a simple 
goes, the work 
proceeds much quicker, and 
because it can be taken up 
again and again, until a 
satisfactory result is ar- 
rived at. When making 
such studies, I find it abso- 
lutely necessary to have a 
third person present to 
amuse the child by telling 
stories or making paper 
figures or other toys. Ifa 
portrait is all that is re- 
quired, it will be some help 
to have the child in a 


To gain 


painting 


“TASTE MINE.’ 


baby-carriage or in a tall 

chair, which does not allow of much movement. But 
if it is to make part of a composition, very much 
must be left to memory. In both cases, it is well to fin- 
ish the background first, as it helps to determine the 
values ; and as regards the drapery, much may be 
done with an ingeniously constructed lay figure. This 
must be prepared by the artist, as lay figures of 
infants are not to be found in artists’ materials stores. 
The best plan is to get a suit of the child’s under-cloth- 
ing, stuff it with cotton wool, dress it properly and run 
wires through it to keep it in position. It will be readily 
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understood that an inexperienced person working from 
sucha lay figure will produce nothing but the most ridic- 
ulous results ; but to the trained artist it may be of con- 
siderable utility. 

“It remains for me to say a few words upon coloring. 
The earthy ochreous pigments commonly used in paint- 

















ing from life in the schools must be avoided, as they 
cannot render the delicacy of a child’s complexion. My 
palette, in oils, is as follows: For the flesh, I use mad- 
der lake, vermilion, cebalt, terre verte, black and Silver 
white ; for flaxen hair, raw Sienna, yellow ochre, cobalt, 
black and white ; for chestnut hair, Vandyck brown or 
bone brown, burnt Sienna, cobalt, a little madder lake, 
white and black; for very dark hair, the same, with per- 
manent blue instead of cobalt, and but little white and 
yellow. 

“In water-colors, the only changes to make are to 
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leave out the white, and to substitute cobalt for perma- 
nent blue, and rose madder for madder lake.” 





PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING. 





I.—INTRODUCTORY—A SIMPLE HEAD. 

[HE fact that the representation of the human figure 
"5 generally regarded as the most advanced step in the 
painter’s art seems:to invest it with unusual fascination 
for the beginner. Certainly the number of persons who 
deliberately choose a course of training that prepares 
them for painting from life is constantly increasing. 
These may not all succeed as figure painters, but the 
advantage of having worked from life will be felt in 
whatever direction their taste may eventually lead them ; 
so that not only those who contemplate devoting their 
energies to this particular branch, but any one who in- 
tends to take it up professionally, will do well to begin 
by entering on the course of study which, while abso- 
lutely necessary for portrait and figure painting, will 
also be found most advantageous in other branches of 
art. This system is indeed recommended at the best 
schools abroad, whether the ultimate object be land- 
scape or figure work. 

The reason is obvious. The French school—whose 
influence predominates strongly in America—regards 
both drawing and construction asessentials to the study 
of all the graphic arts; and these are perhaps more 
readily acquired through regular academic training, in 
the case of the landscape painter, than by confining his 
practice entirely to out-door work. From this stand- 
point, then, these chapters on portrait and figure painting 
should be of value to all students; and it will be the 
aim of the writer to make them so. Further, it will be 
well to insist on the value of this kind of ‘preparation 
for all who desire to become painters. 

The human face presents an area for the study of 
form and color in the most condensed and most varied 
combination. The student has here before him tones of 
elusive subtlety, as well as those of utmost vigor; forms 
of exquisite outline and others of rugged strength. The 
knowledge acquired by a close study of these various 
qualities, the possibility of becoming acquainted with 
the resources of the palette under the quiet conditions 
that in-door work affords, and the attention to outline 
and modelling which the deliberation of the studio en- 
courages, tend to give one a control of his materials 
which the distractions of study out-of-doors will not at 
first permit. 

A glow as subtle as the sky at dawn mantles the 
young girl's cheek, while for energy of coloring no 
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autumnal tint possesses more vigor than the ruddy 
flush of health in youth or the bronze countenance of 
the traveller in many lands. Catch them on your brush, 
you who would paint landscape! The portrait painter 
pure and simple has no more need of them than you 


have yourself. For these, and other reasons which 


might be given, it is desirable that the student should 
begin with the study of the head and figure. 

It is the intention of these papers to be practical, to 
speak as simply as possible of the technical side of 
painting ; for it is assumed that the reader has already 
some knowledge of drawing. 

The list of colors given below will be found useful in 
portrait work. It will give a rich and varied palette: 


Silver White. 
j Yellow Ochre, 
Yellows ~ Light Cadmium, 
Deep Cadmium. 
Cobalt, 
Blues ~ Permanent Blue, 
Antwerp Blue. 
( Light Red, 
| Vermilion, 
Reds { Rose Madder, 
Madder Lake, 
| Burnt Sienna, 
\ Terre Verte, 
) Zinober Green. 
Raw Umber, Bone Brown, Ivory 
Black, 


Greens 


Some portrait painters are 
constantly making studies of 
heads in color merely for the 
facility it gives them in over- 
coming technical difficulties 
when painting a _ portrait. 
Before starting on the actual 
work of portraiture, there- 
fore, the following sugges- 
tions are made for the paint- 
ing of a simple head: 

Place the subject in an 
effective position for light 
and shade, and begin by 
drawing itin. Look first for 
the character of the mass. 
Observe if it be oblong or 
square, round or oval. This 
should be the- first fact to 
strike you in regard to its 
drawing ; for at present you 
have nothing to do with 
features or character—only 
with dz//%. When this is de- 
termined, the features come 
nextinimportance. Dothey 
fill the mass of the face, or 
are they condensed near to- 
gether, leaving considerable 
area of cheek, forehead and 
chin? Fix this impression 
well before attempting to 
define the forms of these 
features. This already will 
stamp the head with a cer- 
tain personal character, that 
the definition of each feature, 
as you proceed, will only em- 
phasize more strongly. 

After drawing with care 
the eyes, nose and mouth, in 
their respective spaces, al- 
ready indicated, you are ready 
to begin to paint. 

The successful accom- 
plishment of the above direc- 
tions is by no means as short and easy a work as would 
appear from the rapid suggestions given. Togetahead 
in good drawing—that is, all its component parts in the 
right place—requires much concentration and close ob- 
servation. When, however, this is done the worker is 
about ready to begin to paint. 

In order to retain your drawing, and also to familiar- 
ize yourself with the forms of the shadow which you 
have blocked out in charcoal, go over these with a thin 
tone of burnt Sienna and black diluted with turpentine. 
As this dries readily, the drawing is secured and ready 
to receive the color. 

Place now, if you have not already done so, some 
drapery or some tone—it may only be the dark corner 
of the room against which you wish the head to be re- 
lieved ; but all through your work keep the same effect 
behind the head, and study this object, under all circum- 
stances, in its relation to this background. 
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Observe now the most obvious effect of color in con- 
trast to the tone that relieves it. State at first the fact 
of its being fair or dark, ruddy or pale. This is the first 
impression you will be likely to receive from it, and it is 
well to proceed with logical sequence. The result will be 
more potent, more telling—in fact, truer than it would 
be if you allowed yourself at the beginning of your 
work to be attracted by charm of feature or expression. 
Construct the frame of the building well, and then the 
ornaments will be an added grace; begin with orna- 
ments, and the edifice will be likely to fall. After this 
first scrutiny, establishing the fact in your mind of the 
general color aspect of the head against its background, 
you are ready to paint. We now proceed to actual work. 





PORTRAIT OF MASTER BOYESEN,. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


In the first painting turpentine should be used as a 
medium, for it leaves the color good in texture and dull 
of surface—an excellent condition for receiving the 
second and ultimate paintings, when oil is employed. 

Commence by rubbing in the background in its proper 
value and color. This done, the head may be attacked 
with a full brush and in as close a reproduction of the 
effect it presents to your vision, both in general light 
and dark, as you are capable of making it. Do not look 
at first for the highest lights nor for the dcepest darks. 
Half close the eyes, and endeavor to resolve this object 
to the simplest and most direct impression. Mark the 
tone of the hair in relation to the face and to the tone 
behind it. Everything should be reduced to the fact of a 
background with an object, a sfo/, of a certain form and 
color, infront of it. The contour and proportions will an- 
nounce that it isa Aead ; the subsequent paintings and the 
definition of the features will tell that it is an zxd?vzdual. 











To tell this is now your business; and the shape of 
the forehead, the form of the eyes, the line of the nose 
and character of the mouth—each studied with care— 
will help to make the head a likeness, a personality. 

But much besides the mere drawing of individual 
features contributes to this. The interior modelling, 
the high lights, half tones and emphatic darks; the 
arch of the brow, the energetic or calm lines about 
the nose and mouth, the squareness or curve of the chin, 
are all elements in the interpretation of the likeness 
which must not escape the student. The color of the 
eyes, irrespective of the pupil, may be now indicated ; the 
depth of color in the mouth, which varies much with 
age or physical condition. Do not suggest it any stronger 
in color than it appears un- 
der the conditions of the light 
in which the model is placed. 
In all that you do, try to 
prove by the result, that you 
have referred constantly to 
nature for the effects record- 
ed. This, more than any- 
thing else, will be noted to 
your credit when you come 
to submit your work to the 
criticism of the expert, the 
painter whose own portrait 
work has gained him repu- 
tation for truth. 

In finishing, look for those 
details which enhance the re- 
semblance and add to the 
expression. The pupils of 
the eyes should be touched 
in with proper emphasis, 
neither too dark nor too light. 
Note where the eyelashes cast 
a shadow, above or at the 
corner of the eye, and re- 
mark that they do not sur- 
round the lids with equal 
force, but are dark only at 
certain parts, depending on 
the direction from which the 
light strikes the head. This 
is of importance, and the 
right position of these accenzs 
will contribute much to the 
expression and resemblance. 

The character of the nos- 
tril is not to be neglected in 
a portrait any more than the 
lines about the mouth; for, 
as much as the curve of the 
lips themselves, it demands a 
faithful reproduction. 

The treatment of these 
finishing touches, as it were, 
of a face comes under the 
head of interior modelling ; 
for the contour may be fault- 
less and the expression never- 
theless may be unnatural and 
without character. 

Having now some sugges- 
tions regarding the method 
of painting a /ead, it is time 
for us to consider that more 
mature phase of life study, 
the painting of a portrait. 


11. —PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

The fact that some of the noblest and most highly 
esteemed examples that survive to us of the best days 
of painting are those of portraiture is sufficient demon- 
stration of the dignity of the art itself. To produce a 
portrait is to do much more than make a mere study of 
ahead. Qualities of composition, balance of light and 
shade, appropriate accessories and many other ele- 
ments of a pictorial and zsthetic nature combine to give 
dignity to the canvas and mark it as a work of art. 

Having now the list of colors and directions regarding 
the construction and general method of painting a head, 
let the worker turn his attention to the making of a 
portrait. Itis not now a study merely for the artist’s 
practice that is to be considered, but a person to be 
painted, whose characteristics are to be interpreted, 
whose temperament is to be defined. The painter must 
bring no dormant attribute to light that may diminish 
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the habitual and familiar aspect of the man. This re- 
quires mind as well as vision, and it is just here that the 
portrait painter becomes an artist. He does more than 
paint—he creates; and to accomplish this successfully 
requires a penetration deeper than that demanded to 
present the mere visual impression of the subject. There 
is much, however, that will aid the painter in producing 
a work of art in portraiture; and it is to give suggestions 
to those who wish to fit themselves for the business of 
portrait painting that the instructions contained in the 
following pages are written. 

THE LIGHT.—This is of prime importance. The 
usual and safest wav of lighting a sitter will be by a 
high side light ; not too high, 
however, for it is the accus- 
tomed and familiar that 
should control a work of 
portraiture. A light too 
strong or from an unusual 
angle, coming from above, for 
instance, makes two dark 
caverns of the eye forms and 
throws heavy shadows under 
nose, mouth and chin. Much 
of course depends on the 
character of the subject, in 
regard to the preponderance 
of shadow or fulness of light 
that shall be chosen to reveal 
him. But if the sitter bea 
woman, fair, delicate and 
blonde of aspect, choose rath- 
ersuchadispositionof light as 
shall make the whole head 
luminous. Avoid in this case 
any emphasis of shadow more 
than sufficient to give a 
proper relief to the forms of 
the features. Very little 
shadow will do this, although 
the difficulties of the paint- 
ing are somewhat increased. 

In the case of a man whose 
head suggests sinuosities and 
interesting modelling, choose 
such an effect of light as will 
develop this variety of sur- 
face without too violent em- 
phasis, guarding always 
against such an _ arrange- 
ment as will be likely to be 
foreign to his general aspect. 
Artists are sometimes so car- 
ried away by the esthetic 
possibilities of their subject 
that they forget their business 
of portraiture, and produce a 
picture—it may be a picture 
of much interest ; but still an 
utter failure when regarded 
as a likeness. 

This is a mistake in more 
ways than one. Nor do not 
let the worker delude himself 
that he has done something 
better than a portrait. To 





use the means at hand to 
develop graphically the per- 
sonality of the sitter is to 
succeed far beyond using that 
same subject as so much 
graphic material, and with 
little or no intellectual pur- 
pose. Do not then be be- 
guiled or lured to failure by 
the magic of light and shade. Be their master, but 
let them not master you. The stronger you become in 
portraiture, the more docile and willing you will find 
these servants, Light and Shade. They will do your 
bidding, hide blemishes and reveal charms in the sitter. 
There are painters whose knowledge of the potency of 
light is so complete and the results of their management 
of it so satisfactory that they are sometimes reproached 
as being flatterers, when this agreeable result is largely 
due to the perfect method of lighting the subject. Do 
not place the sitter in too strong an effect of shadow— 
an error often committed by the beginner. Do not, 
either, divide the face into two equal or nearly equal 


masses of light and dark. Let the larger area be light. 
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Study to secure vigor where vigor is demanded, but 
do not, fearing to be weak in effect, disdain to give 
delicacy and charm when these are required. Proper 
lighting will do much to bring out these qualities, and the 
painter is surrounded with hints that should suggest to 
him the possibilities of light. FRANK FOWLER. 

(To be continued.) 

iT has been suggested that Miss Kate Field should 
amend the wording of her proposition for a national 
“Commission of Art and Architecture.” The objection 
raised is that one might as well speak of a commission 
of “Art and Painting” or “ Art and Sculpture.” The 





CHARCOAL SKETCH. BY J. J. HENNER. 


(ILLUSTRATING THE PRELIMINARY TO THE FIRST PAINTING OF A HEAD,) 


proper wording should be a “Commission of the Fine 
Arts.” Architecture no doubt calls into play many of 
the graphic and plastic arts ; but it is in itself as much an 
art as either. The present title implies the contrary. 

IN sketching in water-colors, use a medium pencil 
rather harder for coarse-grained papers than for the finer. 
A soft pencil should never be used, because the dust from 
it will darken and render gray the lighter tones of the 
water-color. For the same reason, much shading with 
the pencil should be avoided. It will, in general, be 
sufficient to indicate lightly the boundaries of the several 
tones which go to make up a form, and somewhat more 
firmly, but still lightly, proceed to draw in the outline. 


STILL-LIFE PAINTING. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY, 
ALL inanimate objects may be regarded as legitimate 


subjects for still-life painting ; 


consequently, in this 
department the art student has always opportunities 
at hand for the prosecution of his studies, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says somewhere, “ Every object 
that meets the painter's eye may give him a lesson.” 
The habit of seezng is to be cultivated, and this can 
perhaps be done no more effectually than by the study 
of still-life. Here objects are in repose, and the effects 
not subject to the change which characterizes living 
things; hence the mind may 
be concentrated on the ac- 
tual reproduction of the thing 
seen. This is an immense 
advantage, particularly to the 
beginner. 

All visible objects possess 
three graphic elements, which 
may be mentioned in the or- 
der of their importance: 
Drawing, which in this in- 
stance stands for contour or 
outline; construction, signi- 
fying the effect of light and 
shade, by which the object 
acquires the qualities of sub- 
stance and relief; color, an 
attribute which varies under 
different conditions, while the 
two former elements, draw- 
ing and construction, are im- 
mutable. 

Material things can be rep- 
resented by drawing, but not 
by color alone. Form must 
be indicated before one can 
painttoany purpose. Neither 
can the fer/ure of a given 
thing be determined merely 
by its color, Take, for in- 
stance, a piece of velvet dra- 
pery and one of satin. These 
may be identical in color, 
similar in form; but it is the 
character of its light and 
shade—in other words, its 
construction, that fixes un- 
mistakably its textile nature. 

Broad masses of shadow 
and dull, wide surface lights 
are incidental to the heavy 
pile of plush or velvet, and 
the assertion of these visual 
facts will be certain to distin- 
guish the fabric; while the 
sharp, broken lights, quiet 
glossiness of half tints, 7e- 
4ections and shadow on satin 
are sure marks of the char- 
acter of this material. 

In flowers, the leaves of 
the different plants may be 
similar in color; but the 

form, outline of these leaves 
will naturally vary, and al 
so the surface texture—one 
glossy, another dull, This 
difference is made apparent 
by-the character of this sur- 
face texture; in other words, 
by its construction, or light 
and shade. 

It is now perhaps fairly proven that the elements of 
outline and construction, irrespective of color, are the 
essential factors in the portrayal of material things; and 
also that it is through the study of still-life that the 
painter may most readily familiarize himself with the 
visual effects of objects about him. A faithful delinea- 
tion of the thousands of substances of diverse form, 
color and texture, will give the worker a command of 
the resources of his palette and a knowledge of the 
subtleties of form, that will prepare him for the happiest 
exercise of pencil and brush. 

The masters of the past made this side of art a speciay 
study, and the force and excellence of much of their 
work is to be traced to the loving interest with which 
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they regarded inanimate nature. As a young man, 
Velasquez was in the habit of making studies of still- 
life objects, such as would be furnished by the markets 
and streets of Seville, his native town. He bega1 with 
single objects, and gradually passed on to grouping and 
This is a fact told of one who afterward 
became a master painter. The worker has, it will be 
seen from this, worthy precedents to follow. What 
Velasquez, or Rubens, or Da Vinci practised should 
certainly have weight with those students who complain 
—and some do—that still-life work is uninteresting and 
It is the mark of a higher talent to find 
beauty in simple things, and to invest with picturesque 
interest the commonest objects, There is a charm in 
the happy juxtaposition of material, stuffs, draperies, 
metals, minerals, and of those innumerable articles, in 
fact, that contribute to the necessities of life, that taste 
and invention can utilize for purposes of study. The 
readiness of access of models for this class of work is 
another incentive to its pursuit. It is surprising how 
much of plastic interest and dramatic effect may be 
attained by the intelligent and congruous disposition 
of insentient things ; of objects that “ tell a story” with- 
out the aid of human presence. Antecedent action may 
be implied in depicting a portion of a room recently 
disturbed by quarrel or dispute. The contrasting 
silence, with the aspect of disorder, may become more 
potent to the imagination than visible contention. Fair 
things despoiled, a splendid confusion of costly waste, 
dramatically lighted, vigorously portrayed—these and 
gentler themes suggest themselves to the earnest 
worker, by which a simple picture of still-life may 
express something to the mind. 

To assist the pupil in painting these things; to get 
the mind in temper to observe, compare, differentiate 
and portray the form and substances of material things 
will be the purpose of these chapters. 

Opacity, transparency, glint and tarnish; hardness, 
softness, thickness, thinness, roughness, smoothness ; 
light penetrating a translucent object, and light deflected 
from it; color, under these various conditions, and the 
effect of color as modified by form—these are a few of 
numberless others that vary and give the note of nature 
to visible things. 


composition. 


distasteful. 


II.—THE PALETTE ARRANGEMENT. 


The following colors are all that are absolutely re- 
quired for still-life painting : Ivory black, bone brown, 
burnt Sienna, raw umber, permanent blue, Antwerp blue, 
cobalt, zinober green, rose madder, madder lake, vermil- 
ion, light red, deep cadmium, light cadmium, yellow 
ochre, Naples yellow, silver white. 

Begin by studying one object only, for a single article 
possesses numerous facts of light, shade, color and 
form, that will at first be difficult enough to reproduce. 
Let us suppose it to be a vase. If of earthenware, it is 
not even translucent, much less transparent. These are 
the truths in regard to it which, after having secured the 
form by drawing, you will have to establish by the 
management of the light, shade and color. If the vessel 
be of earthenware, it is solidly opaque in color—that is 
it deflects light, but is not penetrated by it. Even 
though the mouth of the vase should roll outward and 
the neck be slender, no glimmer of light will pierce it. 
If of polished surface, the highest light will be nearly 
white, but slightly modified by the body tint of the ware 
itself. In case 
the surface is 


Take now a translucent vessel having the same form 
as the opaque one just studied, and you will find that to 
model it successfully is more difficult. To express the 
shadow pierced by light, and still to preserve the 
rotundity, is a more advanced step in the progressive 
order of painting. When the light shines through a 
translucent object, the local color at this point becomes 
more brilliant, and, affecting the shadow, it complicates 
the modelling. A transparent glass vase will be char- 
acterized by making the lines of perspective visible 
through the crystal, and also by noting the accidental 
lights or surrounding objects reflected on its surface. To 
preserve the sense of modelling with these confusing and 
subtle accents of light and dark demands closer scrutiny 
and more careful study than in depicting an object that is 
merely translucent. In these three simple exercises the 


pupil will learn much; and as they are only a few of 
the great variety of subjects that will engage his atten- 
tion in the course of these chapters, let him master the 
principles by which they are represented, and he will be 
prepared to undertake the more advanced study of 
grouping and composition. 

(To be continued.) 
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PYROGRAPHY, OR BURNT WOOD ETCHING. 





HREE years ago The Art Amateur pub- 
lished an article on “ The Use of Charred 
Wood for Interior Decoration.” Since then 
burnt wood etching, or pyrography, as it 
is aptly called—the new term is a Greek 

word meaning “fire-writing’—has in England become 

the most popular amateur art occupation of the day, 
and it seems destined for equal porularity in America. 

The rapidity with which the revival of “poker 
work”—for it was known by that name to our grand- 
fathers—has found favor in our generation is doubtless 
owing to the invention of the simple and handy little Eng- 
lish apparatus, furnished with platinum points, which is 
known as “ The Vulcan Wood Etching Machine.” 
This contrivance facilitates the work to an amazing de- 
gree ; for it obviates the necessity of stopping continually 
to re-heat the instrument in use. Before entering into 
a minute description of the machine, it will be well to 
say something about the purposes and possibilities of 
pyrography. For the present, let it suffice to remark 
that this new process calls for no electrical appliance, as 
some persons suppose to be the case. A spirit lamp 
is used, for a few seconds, to heat the platinum points. 
It is then extinguished and the heat is kept up by means 
of benzolene vapor controlled by a little hand-bellows, 
which is easily manipulated. 

As has been said already, pyrography formerly was 
known as poker work. A small kitchen poker was the 
actual tool used. It was heated in an ordinary fire and 
then applied to the wood to be decorated, usually 
for outline work of broad design. Although, naturally, 
somewhat rudimentary in execution, the work in skilled 
hands was remarkably effective, especially when the 
background was sufficiently burnt away to show the 











plement was a set of poker-like points of different sizes, 
made especially for this sort of work, but all retaining the 
family likeness to the dear old kitchen emblem. With 
the smallest of these, very fine lines could be made, and 
the iron could be heated in a spirit-lamp or gas-stove— 
certainly a much cleaner and handier method than that 
of resort to the open fire. But the great drawback re- 
mained, that the point could never be kept to an even 
heat ; from the moment of taking it from the flame, the 
process of cooling began, and hence the greatest diffi- 
culty was experienced in attempting to control the depth 
of the shading; and to obtain a flat, even tone required 
a great deal of practice, as well as technical ability. 

All this trouble is done away with by the introduction 
of the Vulcan Machine. Let not the reader, however, run 
away with the notion that here, at last, is something in 
the way of art that needs no study, skill or patience. 
All these are required for the attainment of success. 
The better the draughtsmanship applied to pyrography, 
the better the results. At the same time, by the aid of 
good copies, carefully transferred in outline, the ama- 
teur of average ability may be confident of a fair degree 
of success. I have been allowed to see a great variety 
of designs specially suitable for pyrography, which 
the editor of The Art Amateur intends to give during 
the coming year, and these are tobe accompanied by 
practical hints as to their application and as to the kinds 
of wood best suited in particular cases. The present 
number of the magazine is certainly an earnest of the 
editor’s generous intentions; for it contains exception- 
ally charming designs for the new art, some of them 
being just suited to the capacity of beginners. For 
instance, the four designs on page 153, which take 
the hawthorn for their motive. These may be easily 
carried out on American white wood; they indicate 
a great variety of effects obtainable in pyrography. In 
the first plate, flowers and foliage are brought into 
prominent relief by means of a shaded background, 
the forms depending merely ona clear outline. This at 
first sight may appear simpler in execution than the de- 
sign beside it, which shows the forms shaded on a white 
ground ; but it is not so, because any slight inequality in 
shading the flowers would be little noticeable and much 
less objectionable than inequalities ina flat shaded back- 
ground; evenness of tone would be of the greater con- 
sequence in proportion to the size of the surface to be 
covered. The third illustration is more elaborate in de- 
sign ; it introduces shading in dots on the lighter por- 
tions of the foliage, which gives a pleasing variety and nice 
breadth of light and shade; one must be careful to burn 
the dots very lightly. The fourth of the series shows the 
flower forms entirely burned away ; they should not, how- 
ever, be charred till they are black, but burned to a rich 
dark brown ; a broad point is best for this purpose. It 
may be noted that these designs will serve more than 
one purpose. They are primarily intended for book 
The second is well suited, just as it is, for the 
under panel of either the third or fourth design; but 


covers. 


if the two last named are combined, it would be well to 
treat the flowers on both sides of the cover after the 
same manner, either in line shading or all dark, as 
individual taste may suggest. The latter style is 
doubtless the most striking. To join the two pan- 
els, burn two small holes at the back and one in 
the front of each panel; pass some narrow ribbon 
through these, tie bows at the back, and leave ends in the 

front to tie when 

the cover is 





dull, the high 





closed. Another 














light will par- 


plan is to glue a 





take of the gen- 
eral color of the 
object, but of 
course will be 
much lighter of 
hue—not color- 
less, however; 
not white. 
Should the vase 
be of ornament- 
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lining through- 
out both pan- 
els, leaving the 
thickness of the 
book to be cov- 
ered at the back 
between the two. 
By repeating 
one of the de- 
signs four times 



































ed surface, in 


on one piece of 














that which is . 
polished there 
will be numer- 
ous lights of les- 
ser force than the high light ; but these also will deflect a 
light comparatively white; while the vase of dull exterior 
will, naturally, retain the general tint throughout, al- 
though lighter in color where the ornament projects. 





THE COMPANION PANEL TO THIS WAS PUBLISHED IN THE ART AMATEUR, AUGUST, 1891, 


design in low relief. Some interesting examples of this 
rough burnt wood ornamentation are still to be found in 
churches in old English country villages. 

The first improvement on the humble domestic im- 





wood, and bring- 
ing them close 
together, utiliz- 
ing the dotted 
border around the last design in doing so, an elegant 
blotting-book could be made. The back might be cor- 
nered with the second design, with a large monogram 
(in the style of that given in the centre of another page 
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of the magazine) placed in the middle; or, instead of 
corners, one of the continuous borders (on the same 
page of initials to which I refer) could be substituted. 
Yet another suggestion : either panel could be made into 
a telegraph or postal-card case by perforating holes 
all round and fastening the double lining forming a 
pocket to the panel, by means of a gold cord or colored 
ribbon laced in and out of the holes; the ribbon should 
be bunched up into a rosette-like bow at one corner. 
The page of designs just referred to, containing letters, 
borders and a monogram, is a very useful and sugges- 
tive one for pyrography. One can see at a glance how 
well such a style of monogram would look on the back 
of a set of chairs; and this leads the mind on to more 
ambitious work, in the shape of heraldic devices for 
furniture decoration. When judiciously combined with 
gold and silver ornamentation, these look very rich in 
pyrography. The tasteful little borders surrounding 
the letters would come ir capitally for photograph 
frames, paper knives or fan sticks, and many other 
articles easily obtainable on white wood. The cover 
fora “ Visiting List” is apparently an advance in the 











matter of shading, al- 


though, truly, the drawing 
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being semi-realistic in treat- 


or euity 
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ment, the shading would be less 
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liable to show defects in technical skill. 





The under side need not to be decorated, = 
or it might have on it a coat-of-arms. This $ 
panel can also be used as a calendar, by affix- 
ing the little pad of months and days to the plain 
half, and perforating two holes at the top, so as to tie it 
with ribbon for hanging up. 

In order to show what a variety of styles may be 
brought into use for burnt wood etching, I would call 
attention to the thorny rose design, intended primarily 
for china painting (see page 140). This, burnt in on 
pine wood, with a due regard to the exact effects of 
light and shade delincated in the copy, would make a 
pretty lamp stand if let into a square, covered with vel- 
vet or plush. I call attention to this design, not specially 
made for pyrography, because ihere are so many to 
choose from of a like character in back numbers of The 
Art Amateur. Almost everything given for china paint- 
ing can be adapted for pyrography, Fer more ambi- 
tious and advanced students, the Four Seasons, after 
Minet (given as the frontispiece this month), serve as 
examples of tlie capabilities of this charming and most 
useful art, which, while offering great opportunities in 
its simpler forms, is yet suited to the highest artistic 
finish. Exceilent portraits have been produced by its 
means from photographs; when complete they have 
much the effect of having been done in sepia. If one 
would be satisfied with a beautiful female head in mere 
outline, he could hardly find one more suitable for pyrog- 
raphy than that given on the first page of the thin sheets 
of working designs this month. 

The graceful outline double-page border design, also 
given this month, would look well for a table top or 
border for a single screen executed on oak, with a land- 
scape, group of figures or flight of birds on white wood 
let in for the centre. The design can be enriched by 
means of a flat shaded background, if time is no object. 
The Editor promises a bird panel adaptable for just 
such ascreen. Some of the bird panels after Schiiller 
in back numbers of The Art Amateur are admirably 
suited for the purpose. 

Much is left unsaid on the uses of pyrography and its 
manipulation ; but during the coming months all desir- 
able information will be given concerning the pyro- 
graphic decoration of not only furniture, picture frames 
and such objects of absolute utility, but it will be shown 
that naturalistic landscapes, figures, birds and flowers 
may be made just as acceptable as such, as the skill of the 
artist willcarry him. Color can be introduced with exquis- 
ite effect by means of acid staining, and, in many cases, in 


flat tints, it may be used without transgressing any of 
EMMA HAYwoop. 


the canons of good taste, 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





PEN DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


XXIII.—LANDSCAPE. 

NEXT to portrait work, drawings of buildings are per- 
haps the subjects most frequently required from news- 
paper illustrators ; landscapes, probably, coming next in 
order. We have already seen excellent examples of 
buildings in Chapters V. and VII., and have seen others 
equally interesting under the heading of “ Architectural 
Drawing” in April. Now let us consider landscape 
work from the point of view of a newspaper. The im- 
portance of careful attention to the interstices between 
the lines in the process blocks has been frequently com- 
mented upon. Let us refer to three drawings in the Sep- 
tember number: “In the Park,” by Henri Zuber; “ By 
the Lake,” by Jacquemart, and “ Off the Fishing Coast,” 
by E. J. Meeker. Only the latter fully meets the require- 
ments needed. It would print fairly well in a news- 
paper, although there are a trifle too many lines in it to 
make it suitable for use upon the commonest kind of 
paper ; yet if you compare it carefully with the other two 
drawings, you will well understand how much better it 
would print than either of those. The lines are, for the 
most part, only close together when a black is to be the 
result. The gray effect is obtained by firm, strong lines 

placed far apart ; while in the two other draw- 
ings very fine lines are used, and they are placed 
near together, where the 
“roulette” also has been 


used to increase the ef- 


: fects of grayness. Ex- 
_ ‘ amine the boat to the 
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extreme right in Mr. Meeker’s drawing; and you will see 
on the side of it a very fine example of practical news 
paper pen work. Toward the bow, the side is expressed 
by perfectly white paper ; a little further on, five or six 
lines represent a slight shadow. (You can either con 

sider it the general shadow upon the boat or the shadows 
underneath the planks.) Still further on, to your right, 
you have nine or ten lines a trifle nearer together, and 
they get nearer and nearer together toward the back of 
the boat, where they melt into a solid black. ‘The series 
of lines in their entirety gives an effect of form which is 
thoroughly comprehensive. An advantage of this meth- 
od is that should the little white spaces fill up in the vicin- 
ity of the solid black, no harm would be done ; the exact 
spot where the black should end is quite arbitrary. There- 
fore the lines filling up near the black would merely ex- 
tend it a little more to the left. The graduation of the 
shadow into the gray tint, between the solid black and 
the white, might also be lost ; but there would still re- 
main, no matter how badly printed, a gray tint between 
the black, of the deepest part of the shadow, and the 
strong white near the bow of the boat. It might be 
said in parenthesis, also, that the transparency of this 
gray tint, with its luminous quality, is enhanced or made 
salient by the touches of solid black on the ground be- 
neath the keel. Let the reader make a drawing of this 
boat some five inches long, and I think he will be able 
to see, more plainly than the smaller scale shows, the 
reasonable and effective treatment. Many still-life ob 

jects should then be drawn in the same manner. A 
derby hat, for example, can be thus treated, the solid black 
underneath the rim on the head helping to give “ snap” 
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to the drawing. You will notice that each and every 
individual object in Mr. Meeker’s drawing is clearly de- 
fined ; some of the objects in the foreground being, of 
course, a trifle more so than those in the background. 
In drawing for newspapers, remember your work must, 
before all else, have a graphic quality. It is meant to 
tell a story— to describe something. It takes the place 
of words, and the words usually would not be those of 
general impression, but of particular investigation. A 
boat ina foreground must be clearly explained, so that it is 
clear whether it is a fishing-boat, a canoe or a shell. A 
house or a chimney must be shown to be of wood or 
stone or brick, as it may happen. _ For such drawings as 
“In the Park” and “ By the Lake” no such requirements 
come into play. *The drawings are probably from paint- 
ings, and a painting is not necessarily a graphic delinea- 
tion of the details of the scene, but merely a record of the 
utist’s impression of it; he left out or put in what pleased 
him; things were massed together, and this portion was 
made to represent a general gray tone, that one a deep 
rich shadow, while another displayed a vibrating light 
on a stretch of sandy roadway at noonday. This 
was his aim; the minor details he deemed unim- 
portant. It is not necessary, for instance, that the 
details of the statue shown “In the Park” should be 
distinguishable. It may be that it is a classic one, a por- 
trait figure, or an ideal subject. The effect of the white 
form against the dark background is the point empha- 
sized ; so, again, the buildings in the distance are no 
more clearly defined. They may be the steeples of a 
Gothic church or the fagade of a hospital. If, however, 
you were making a similar sketch in Central Park, the 
publisher would require that your drawing should have 
local significance; the statue must represent beyond 
any possibility of mistake that of Morse, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, the Indian Hunter, or whichever one it might be 
of those actually there. In the distance, you would have 
to indicate clearly the profile or silhouette of the build- 
ings, So that there would be no doubt whether the Bel 
videre, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Dakota 
Flats or the Museum of Natural History was the sub- 
ject. Suppose that the sketch was intended to illustrate 
the Mall on a summer's day, it would require that the 
figures in the foreground should be nurse girls with 
perambulators, babies trundling hoops, children riding in 
the goat wagons or upon the donkeys, and in the dis- 
tance there would be seen the gray-coated policeman 
and people on horseback. The introduction of all such 
local details necessitates a very different kind of art 
from that employed to give an impression of a paint- 
ing; hence not only must the draughtsman conform to 
a different style of manipulation, for the sake of suiting 
his treatment to the printing, but he must of necessity 
employ a stiffer and more labored style to emphasize his 
objects, that each may tell its own story, even although 
it sacrifice the ensemble. Mr. Meeker’s drawing, there- 
fore, should not be compared with many of the other illus- 
trations in The Art Amateur, and its stiffness thereby 
accentuated ; but one must remember that the draughts- 
man was not at liberty to treat his subject with perfect 
freedom, but had to follow the photographs given him 
to work from. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
GOOD ADVICE BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Ir is nearly a century and a quarter ago since the first 
president of the Royal Academy of Great Britain de- 
livered his famous “ Discourses of Art ;” but they are still 
as full of common-sense, based on sound judgment, as 
when fresh from his lips. We quote from the opening dis- 


course, and shall give similar extracts from time to time : 


IMPLICIT obedience to the rules of art, as established 
by the great masters, should be exacted from students. 
‘ * 

HE who sets out with doubting will find life finished 
before he becomes master of the rudiments. For it 
} 


may be laid down as a maxim, that he who begins by 


presuming on hisown sense has ended his studies as 


soon as he has commenced them. 


WHEN we read the lives of the most éminent painters, 
every page informs us that no part of their time was 
spent in dissipation, Even an increase of fame served 
only to augment their industry. To be convinced 
with what persevering assiduity they pursued their 
studies, we need only reflect on their method of pro- 
ceeding in their most celebrated works. When they con- 





























ceived a 
they first made a 
variety of sketches, 
then a finished 
drawing of the 
whole; after that a 
more correct draw- 
ing of every sepa- 
rate part — heads, 
hands, féet and 
pieces of drapery ; 
they then painted the picture, and after all retouched it 
from the life. The pictures, thus wrought with such 
pains, now appear like the effect of enchantment, ancl as 
if some mighty genius had struck them off at a blow. 


e. © 
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EVERY opportunity should be taken to discountenance 
that false and vulgar opinion that rules are the fetters 
They are fetters only to men of no genius. 


* - 
* 


subject, 


of genius. 


LET the students, instead of vying with each other 
as to which shall have the readiest hand, constantly be 
taught to contend who shall have the purest and most 
correct outline; instead of striving which shall produce 





the brightest tint, or, curiously tri- 
fling, endeavor to give the gloss of 
stuffs so as to appear real, let their 
ambition be directed to contend which shall 
dispose his drapery in the most graceful folds, 
which shall give the most grace and dignity to 
his representation of the human figure. 


PAINTING IN PASTEL. 





I. MATERIALS, 


HAVING decided to paint in pastel, the first 
thing to consider is the material on which to 
work. For a beginner velvet pastel board 
perhaps is best. It is sold in sheets of various 
sizes. It is economical to buy the largest 
sheets and cut them to suit one. Then, there 
is pastel canvas, which can Le bought by the 
yard or on stretchers, like ordinary canvas for 
oil painting. This has the surface best suited 
for portraits, for the texture is not spoiled by 
rubbing or by making alterations. It is not 
advisable to use pastel paper; it must be 
stretched in order to be framed, and this usu- 
ally destroys the delicate tones on the surface. 
Cartridge paper, however, when skilfully used, 
affords very artistic effects. It will not stand 
rubbing ; the color must be put on directly in 
the proper place, and the paper itself gives a 
very agreeable background. It can be pro- 
cured in different tints, so that it gives aa har- 
monious setting for every variety of “ sym- 
phony,” “note” or “nocturne,” as Whistler, 
who generally uses this paper, loves to call his 
delightful little sketches. Get as large a box of 
pastels as you can afford; you will find a use for every 
tint, no matter how many you have. This is especially 
true in painting portraits. If, however, you intend to 
confine yourself to landscape, you will need greens of 
all kinds—yellow greens, emerald greens and, above all, 
those delightful gray greens which come in pastel. 
Then you want some blue—and be careful to see that 
your sky blue is not purplish blue—white (warm and 
cool), some browns, reds, a little purple, yellows and as 
many grays as you can afford. Have many soft 
crayons, some hard ones (the same colors as the soft) 
for outlines and getting into small places, and for back- 
grounds (especially for portraits) some large extra soft 
crayons. 

It is not advisable to use a stomp. Do all the rub- 
bing that must be done with your fingers, and do that 
only when absolutely necessary. The less you fuss 
over your work the more effective it will be. 

There is a fixatif for pastel, but some artists think it 
spoils the effect of one’s work; for in putting it on the 
delicate surface color is blown off. 


FLOWERS, 


Pastel is a charming medium for this branch of 
painting. In a good sized box of pastels you will find 
all the colors necessary for flowers, from the daintily 
colored New England aster, pale rose and lily to the 
gorgeous nasturtium and tulip. 

It is almost invariably preferable to have a light- 
colored background ; often the pastel board itself is an 
agreeable and effective one. 

Place your flowers in a glass jar or a graceful vase. 
Paint the flowers first, for they may soon wither. 
Draw them in carefully with as nearly the right local 
color as possible, for you are drawing and painting at 
the same time, and remember that, at first, drawing 
is putting dark where dark is; in the direction jn which 









it goes and in com- 
parison with other 
darks.. For exam- 
ple, in drawing in a 
bunch of sweet 
peas, draw the 
white ones. with 
white, the red with 
red, etc., and indi- 
cate your shadows 
and relative values. 
This completed, 
paint as directly as 
possible what you 
see, remembering 
that working over 
the same spot too 
often spoils the texture of your paper, and hence loses 
to you that crispness and brilliancy of color you are try- 
ing to get. Use the flat side of your crayon whenever 
youcan. In the shadows it is well in most cases to put 
on strong color first, and then drag the grays over, rub- 
bing them together a little with the finger; but the 
lights should not be touched after once laid on. 

Glass is very effective painted in pastel, and it is easy 
to represent. Look carefully at your high light ; decide 
whether it is warm or cool; pick out that tone and put 
it on your paper. Then compare all other lights and 
shadows with it. The green leaves under the glass 
will become gray, and as you have an assortment of 
gray greens in your box, you have only to select and 
place them on your board, adding here and there a 
trifle of red or blue, as may be required. 

Wild flowers, painted out-of-doors, with cartridge 
paper for a background, can be made very effective and 
artistic, as those who saw the pastel exhibition of Mr. J. 
H. Twachtman’s work last spring will remember. 

A good flower study in pastel is: three Maréchal 
Neil roses in a tall cut glass, with a pale yellow silk 
background. The gray greens used in the leaves which 
show under the glass are repeated in the shadows of the 
background. You will find that in the shadows on the 
roses orange cadmium can be put on over the gray to 
give brilliancy. In the background the pastel board 
can be allowed to show through withadvantage. Paint 
the shadows first with gray; add a little cadmium, and 
finally, over the whole, a light purplish gray; then 
delicately touch in the lights, leaving your board for 
the half tone. 

Another good study would be a green blue plush 
background and a low silver dish with two pink roses. 
Make the lights on the plush by using the flat side of 
your crayon; put them on sharply, and do not touch 
them again. Work into your shadows all the grays, 
greens and blues that you see. In painting the roses, 
in places, you will need to put a pale cadmium or lemon 
yellow color over your pale pink, and where the leaves 
curl over in going from the light to the shadow, you 
may need a little touch of pure red. 

In the silver bowl you will find all the colors of your 
plush and some of the color of your roses reflected, 
sO paint it just as you see it, putting on your high light 
firmly and sharply. 

Next month we will consider landscape in pastel, to be 
followed by a lesson in portrait painting in the same 
medium. M. HELLER. 


For the information of several inquirers, we would 
repeat that almost invariably the cracking of the sur- 
face of a new oil painting is due to uneven drying. This 
may be caused by the use of any kind of medium if it is 
not well mixed with the paint. The pigments them- 
selves, it is likely, are in fault, either because they have 
been badly ground and mixed or because they contain 
some dryer. Paints should be of a good consistency, 
not at all liquid, and should be used in that state as 
much as possible. The first painting should be Jer- 
fectly dry before the second painting or retouching is 
begun. If it be found necessary to use a “ medium,” a 
good one can be made of equal parts of linseed or nut 
oil, siccative Haerlem and turpentine, to be well shaken 
before being used; it may take the place of megilp. 


THE student is well reminded by Jules Breton, in 
“The Life of an Artist,” that: “The sovereign law 
which should govern every composition is unity. The 
central idea must reveal itself clearly, always, and in- 
stantaneously, whatever may be the number and impor- 
tance of the subordinate ideas which accompany it.” 





























CHINA PAINTING. 


LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 


XVIII.—PURPLES. 


HE many questions asked concerning pur- 
ples indicate that this color is peculiarly 
difficult to manage. The Lacroix list in- 
cludes four varieties : crimson purple, deep 
purple. ruby purple and purple No. 2. 

CRIMSON PURPLE is, as its name indi- 
cates, more crimson than purple. It is a very beautiful 
color, yielding a rich crimson when thickly applied, anda 





more purple tone in thin washes, It can be used for 
the rich color upon the white cyclamen, for many roses 
and pale asters, and especially for pansies. Mixed with 
turquoise blue, a soft tender violet is the result. When 
mixed with equal parts of dark blue it produces a fine 
purple that can be used for crocuses, and for the little 
wild asters that are so plentiful in the fields just before 
the heavy frosts come. It is also the right color for the 
Persian lilac, and will answer well for a pinkish clema- 
tis, for certain varieties of the fleur-de-lis that are 
nearer amethyst than actual purple, and for the colum- 
bine, thistle, pansies, and the corollas of fuschia. In 
such of the flowers mentioned that are inclined toward 
blue rather than crimson, let the blue predominate. 
DEEP PURPLE is a rich color, the only one of all 
the purples that represents perfectly the shade of the 
celebrated Jacqueminot rose. It gives the depth of 
tone found in the middle of the petals; toward the 
edges they are a little brighter; so for those parts one 
third ruby purple can be mixed with it, or the ruby 
purple used alone. As the backs of the petals are very 
light where they leave the centre, only a thin coat will 
be needed, gradually increasing in depth as it ap- 
proaches their edges. Put on a smocth, even coat of 
purple, and a second one when the first has dried, to 
secure an even depth of color; but be careful not to 
apply the paint too thickly, or there will be danger of its 
chipping, for it requires a strong. heat to develop it. If 
possible, two firings would of course insure greater 
success. When a very dark tone is required, a thin 
wash of black can either be used over it or under it. 
DEEP PURPLE mixed with dark blue is admirable for 
plums, grapes, clover blossoms, violets and pansies, It 
is often doubtful which is the best color to employ for 
violets. As there are many kinds of violets, it is diffi- 
cult to give directions that will do for all. For china 
decoration the flowers should be rather light, and yet 
bright in hue. From deep purple mixed with dark blue 
for the deepest tones and turquoise for the lighter, 
a very good color can be obtained. This shade may 
incline to blue or red as the artist desires. Mixed with 
turquoise, it can be used for wistaria; with ultramarine 
for clematis ; with a touch of gray No. 1 for heliotrope ; 
but for this the purple must be used very delicately, 
however, or it will be too strong; if very much gray is 
used it will act asa flux and spoil both colors, It can 
be used alone for rich purple asters and 
for pansies. It is the most expensive pur- 
ple on the list, but all are somewhat 
costly, as they are made from gold. It is 
used by all practical decorators for mix- 
ing with browns that are to be used for 
shading yellows, as it strengthens them, 
and prevents their firing off. Ruby is 
also used with orange for shading yellow 
flowers. With brown No. 3 it gives a 


color very similar to madder brown in water-colors, 
which can be used for painting stems, etc. 

PURPLE No. 2 is very similar to deep purple, and 
combines with the same colors. These purples, with 
oil, make fine colors for grounding for cups and saucers, 
backgrounds or bands; they are rich and effective. 
They can also be obtained in the dry powders. 

ROYAL PURPLE is a dry powder found on the Han- 
cock list. It is a more decided purple than any of the 
Lacroix colors. It can be used to shade itself. For 
the rose known as the “ Prince Camiile de Rohan,” it 
it unsurpassable. Black washed over or under makes 
it indispensable for the rich tints found in mediaval 
draperies. Mixed with blue it gives a hyacinth color. 
Its pure pale tones are perfect for clover blossoms. 
Used with blue and black a variety of dark purple 
grapes can be painted. In using black with the purples 
and blues it is better to apply it in separate washes, for 
if mixed it sometimes acts as a flux, taking all the life 
out of the colors. 


XIX.—CRYSTAL COVERING AND GLASS COMPOSITION, 

The crystal pearl covering is used over entire sur- 
faces, such as the breasts of birds of different hues, 
fruits, and drapery. It consists of little round bits of 
glass about the size of a poppy seed. After the article 
has been decorated and fired, the parts to be frosted 
should be painted over with a coat of fat oil slightly 
patted with a pad. The crystals should then be 
sprinkled on and pressed down with a soft, dry cloth. 
See that only one close touching layer is applied ; they 
should not lie on top of each other. Raised fruits are 
very beautiful done in this way. They require only a 
slight firing. If gold is used under them, it should be 
bright liquid gold; the powder gold would be beyond 
the reach of a burnisher, and would look like so much 
yellow paint. Liquid silver and platinum are also very 
effective for use with this material. The price of the 
crystal pearl covering is twenty cents an ounce. 

Glass composition is made in various colors—green, 
yellow, blue crystal,and ruby. These are all transparent. 
There is also a white which is opaque. This composi- 
tion is sold in lumps. It must be crushed and broken 
into small pieces and then sifted through tarletan or fine 
muslin sieves. It can be made as coarse or fine as de 
sired. The sifting sorts the pieces to an equal size, 
which is desirable. The places to be covered should 
first receive a smooth, even coat of fat oil. The compo- 
sition should then be sifted on and gently pressed down 
with a soft clean cloth. When fired this yields a frosted 
or rough appearance which is very charming. A vase 
with a long neck and handles done in yellow and green 
golds, with the bottom finished with green composition, 
is very effective. The composition is best for soft 
wares, or unglazed or semi-glazed surfaces. The un- 
glazed parts can be covered with two coats of bright 
liquid gold, which hasa very rich appearance when fired, 

French china, being much too hard, is unsuitable for 


use with this glass composition. If other decoration 
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le applied to the same piece, it should be fired before this 
is put on, for it requires little heat to fix it firmly. 
M. B. ALLING, 


CAN OLD CHINA BE DECORATED? 


THISis a question full of interest to numerous persons 
accustomed to paint in mineral colors, They have sets 
of plain white china, upon which they would like to ex- 
ercise their skill; or, possibly, they would save the ex- 
pense of buying new china to paint ; or, again, they may 
have some piece already prized from association, and 
they would prefer that it should bear a dainty ornamen- 
tation excuted by a member of the family. 

Every article of table ware stands upon a rim which 
is called the “ staff.”"”. The bottom of this is seldom if ever 
protected by the customary glaze. Consequently, it is so 
soft and porous that when exposed to frequent washings 
it absorbs the grease, and the whoie object becomes im- 
pregnated. If it should be fired in its present state, 
little black spots would appear on the surface, making 
the china look as if it were mildewed. The handles and 
bottoms of the cups especially would turn a dark ugly 
gray ; so that, if not entirely spoiled, the pieces would, 
to say the least, be very unattractive. I am speaking 
now of china that has been used for a long time. But, 
even in extreme cases like this, the grease can sometimes 
be extracted in a measure by. soaking the piece in sal 
soda, 

Take a vessel large enough to allow the articles to be 
well covered with the solution; which, by the way, 
must be made very strong. To every two gallons of 
water use half a pound of sal soda, Let the water to dis- 
solve the soda be hot. Put the articles into the vessel; 
pour the water, while hot, on them; and let them stand 
in it four or five days. Then take them out and rinse 
them thoroughly in very hot water. 

This way of cleansing old china has often proved very 
successful ; but as it has sometimes failed, it would be 
well to experiment with a single object and have it fired 
as a test before risking a large number of pieces. 

Plates are more liable to break than other articles ; 
although they often come out perfect. The firer should 
always be informed, however, that they are old if he 
does not discover it for himself; for it will make a great 
difference to him where they are placed in the kiln, in 
reference to other pieces, should they break in the firing. 
Of course, no firer will permit himself to be held respon- 
sible for accidents to this class of china. Old china that 
has been gilded should always receive a fresh coat ot 
gold, no matter how bright and fresh it may appear. 
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Otherwise, the gilding will look very thin re-fired ; in 
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some cases it will show hardly more than a band of pur- 
ple. Naturally, upon a handsomely decorated piece, to 
have the gold come out in this condition would provea 
great disappointment; so this timely warning should 
not be overlooked. 

There is yet another thing to be considered. If the 
china be very soft—so that the glaze can be easily 
scratched with the point of a pin—then it will be apt to 
split in the firing, and it would not repay one to decorate 
it + or, if the glaze upon it has been very much scratched, 
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THE THORNY YELLOW SPRING ROSE, 


the paint may settle in the scratches and give the ap- 
pearance of dark lines. In such a case the decoration 
should be placed on the edge, which is less likely to 
have become worn. M. B. A. 





For the design of a plate decorated with the thorny 
yellow spring rose, tint the blossoms with a wash of 
jonquil yellow, and shade them with deeper jonquil 
yellow mixed with orange yellow and a little grass 
green. The centre spots of the roses are to be painted 
with greenish yellow and the stamens with orange 





yellow. The stems and thorns are of red and brown. 
The leaves vary from a very tender young green, as in 
the tuft by the largest rose, for instance, toa deep and 
even to a brown green where they are older. 


STAINS of gold or colorthat have been fired into china 
are removed by means of hydrofluoric acid, by profes- 
sional china decorators. But the properties of this acid 
are dangerous in the extreme; the mere unconscious in- 





color; it should be procured in the form of powder, and 
then mixed with a very little fat oil and a large quantity 
of spirits of turpentine. If too much fat oil be used the 
paint will run, which will spoil the work, which would 
also be more liable to blister in firing. The powder 
could be used with spirits of turpentine alone; but the 
paint would crumble and rub off at the slightest touch 
before it had been fixed by the firing. Itis better, there- 
fore,to mix a drop of fat oil with it. The paint must be 
of such consistency that it can be lifted upon the brush 
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ARRANGED FOR CHINA PAINTING BY PATTY THUM; ALSO SUITABLE FOR PYROGRAPHY. 


haling of the fumes produces ulcers on the lungs. It is 
kept in a stone or glass bottle with an india-rubber cork. 
The amateur should not attempt to use it. It will be much 
better to pay those who fire the china to remove the stains 
for him; such persons understand the use of this acid 
and how to protect themselves from unpleasant results. 
Druggists will not sell hydrofluoric acid to every one. 





THE preparation for producing relief in gilded work is 
applied without much trouble, and it will bear a hard 
firing without blistering. It is simply a yellow relief 


in masses and transferred to the china, forming dots and 
figures in relief. These colors, being necessarily opaque, 
and intended to be used in masses, form a contrast to 
the other china colors, which are laid on in thin washes, 
or at most only in sufficient degree to cover the surface 
upon which they are applied, They may seem a little 
difficult to manage at first, but with practice dexterity 
in using them is soon acquired. It is better to fire the 
relief pattern before applying the gold. If burnish gold 
be used, the burnishing can be done after the firing, if de- 
sired, just as if upon a flat surface, in the ordinary way, 
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BORDERS, MONOGRAM AND INITIALS, FOR CHINA PAINTING, PYROGRAPHY OR EMBROIDERY. BY M. L. MACOMBER. 
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CHICAGO CHINA PAINTING EXHIBITION. 
NY doubt there might have 


been as to the continued practical 

interest in china painting must have 

been dispelled by a survey of the 

recent exhibition at the Western Deco- 

rating Works at Chicago. There wasa 

marked improvement in the work of most 

of the contributors, and the public showed 

appreciation of the fact by their pur- 

chases, which were more than double 

those at any previous occasion of the 

kind. Everything pointed to the pros- 

perity of china painting in the United States, Not 

only are those who have taken it up seriously, more 

than ever attracted by it, but their ranks are constantly 
being recruited. 

Looking over our notes of the exhibition we find 
first on our list the names of Mrs. Oscar Taylor, of 
Freeport, Ill., and Mrs. C. H. Ingalls, of Chicago ; 
the one had bread and butter plates daintily decorated 
with wild flowers and grasses, and the other a cake 
plate, with a marine view set in a conventional border. 

Pretty after-dinner coffee-cups were shown by Miss 
Miriam Marsh, daughter of Mrs. J. W. Marsh, one of 
Chicago’s successful teachers. The work of that la- 
dy’s pupils, tastefully displayed, occupied brackets and 
shelves along the entire side of one of the rooms, be- 
sides filling a cabinet and two of the glass cases which 
Messrs. Griinewald & Busher usually devote to the 
more fragile objects committed to their charge. Very 
charming were Mrs. Reed’s chocolate set, done in wax 
yellow and carnation pink, with the richest foliage 
decoration in raised gold and bronze, and Mrs. Doty’s 
plates, decorated with Doulton chrysanthemums in 
varied tones. 

One of Mrs. Hanecy’s exquisite vases which espe- 
cially merited the many compliments paid this lady’s 
work was of graceful ewer shape with a mermaid 
handle in ‘‘ old ivory,” the body of the vase being of 
the delicate ‘‘ Doulton tint,” with a light raised vine, 
in two shades of gold, twining carelessly, around the 
top, the tendrils drooping over most naturally. For 
a set of salad plates, with cool green background, 
which showed well against the pearly white lining of 
the case in which they lay, Miss S. J. Bigler had util- 
ized, with much original charm, the dainty blossoms of the po- 
tato, pea and bean vines. The tender grays and greens deepen- 
ing into brown were admirably handled. Miss Dexter, of Dan- 
ville, was no less happy in her work in the justly admired manner 
of Mr. Leykauf, of Detroit, whose influence was also apparent in 
the many fine specimens exhibited by Mrs. L. T. Harrison, of De- 
troit. In viewing the work of Mr. Franz Bischoff, one cannot help 
wondering what induces this master in brilliant coloring to in- 
dulge in such extraordinary ‘‘Cupids, after Boucher,” as were 
shown disporting on an ice-cream set. A large jardiniére, with 
yellow roses, however, was in his happiest manner, and sold at 
once, as did many other pieces from his brush. 

“* Phillips” seems to be a name ‘to conjure with,” judging 
by the many good things at the exhibition bearing it—notably 
those sent by Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, of Kearney, Neb., and 
Miss M. A. Phillips, of Helena, Mont. The work in the Dres- 
den style shown by Miss M. M. Butterfield, of Omaha, Neb., 
and Miss Lillie Cole, of Chicago, was so uniformly satisfactory 
that it would be hard to say which of these ladies took the palm 
in this dainty branch of decoration. Miss F. E. Fuller, of Deca- 
tur, IIL, whose classes in Sedalia, Mo., are winning for her an 
enviable reputation as a designer, had a pitcher in the rich blue- 
and-gold of the Sévres style and a Royal Berlin tray, which 
many supposed to be imported pieces. ; 

The School of Miss Dodge, of Milwaukee, was not so largely 
represented as last year, but such of her work and of her pupils 
as was shown fully upheld her reputation. Especially noticeable 
were several pieces introducing the favorite combination of pink 
enamel and gold on a mat black ground, and equally attractive 
were Miss Dodge's bonbonniéres, exquisitely ornamented with 
her favorite little French garlands, on a soft ground of ivory 
whiteness. Miss Lyra Brown’s Punch Bowl shared honors with 
one sent by Miss Ella Early of Westminster Seminary of Fort 
Wayne, ind. Both pieces were rich in coloring and of hand- 
some design. 

Among the pieces from Boston, a pitcher with white Avutilon, 
by Mrs. Cecilia Bennett, seemed to get most attention. The 
** Gretchen” of Miss Bianca Wheeler, of Davenport, Ia., was 
one of her best pieces. Mrs. Anna B. Leonard, of Cincinnati, 
as usual, was well represented, especially by two plates, one of 
which was decorated with a figure after Mme. Le Brun; the 
other was a miniature of a young girl surrounded by an irregular 
gold scroll. Mrs. Leonard’s gold work on glass showed much 
improvement both in design and execution over that exhibited 
last season. Some of her pieces of Belleek ware, with chaste gold 
designs, relieved by tiny floral wreaths, were among the earliest 
of the sales. 

Wecan dono more than barely mention the work by Miss 
Nellie Berkey, of La Fayette, Ind., MissC. M. Morse, of Jackson- 
ville, Ill., Miss Ella Woodrow, of Pontiac ; Miss Ethel Milestone, 
of Omaha, Neb., Miss Jennie Brown, of Denver, Col., Miss Olivia 
S. Himman, of Battle Creek, Mich., Mrs. Burlock, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., Miss Singuh, of Evansville, Ind., Mrs. Craig-Bell, of 
Louisville, Ky., Miss Emily Cheever, of Champaign, IIl., Miss 
M. Roddis and Mrs. C. Eustis, of New Orleans, La., Miss 
Arita Wagner, of Los Angeles, Cal., Miss Mabel Dibble, Mrs. 
Kent, of Fond-du-Lac. 

Mrs. W. T. Crane, of LaPorte, Ind., had several good 
specimens of the light, sketchy, floral decoration in which she 
excels. Miss Phoebe Rogers, of Beloit, Wis., had only a few 
pieces, but they were worthy of a more extended notice than our 
space permits, as were those from Grand Rapids, sent by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Butts and Miss Sara Kingsley Smith. There was excellent fig- 
ure work by Mrs. Henry H. Wright, of Minneapolis, particularly 
in the instance of a large vase designed for a lodge. Mention 
should be made, too, of the work by Mrs. A. L. Woodworth, of 
Gouverneur, N. Y., and Mrs. West, of Aurora, Ill. A Belleek 
téte-A-téte set by Miss Grace Peck, of Chicago, had an orna- 
mental border, which in itself would be enough to entitle her to 
be considered one of the most successful of our younger artists in 
ceramic decoration, while the coloring of the flowers would 
compare favorably with similar work on the finest specimens of 
Doulton ware. Some pieces, done in platinum and blue, and a 
small jewelled bonbonniére, added to Miss Adelaide Lyster’s 
reputation for artistic designing, while a tray, in the broad Bos- 
ton style, proved her equally at home in either method of ma- 
nipulation. Mrs. Kittredge and Miss Anderson had only a few 
specimens of their own and pupils’ work ; but even the charm of 
the one enamelled plate shown, with a dragon in shaded gold in 
the centre, was enough to make one regret that there was not a 
fuller representation from their studios. Mrs. H. M. Clark and 
Mrs. B. V. Jenkins each sent a very handsome jardiniére, the 
former decorated with the softest purple and pink chrysanthe- 
mums, and the latter a large spray of English honeysuckle. The 
bands and standards of both pieces were handsomely finished in 
bronze and gold. Mrs. Bond and her pupils had several speci- 
mens of Royal Worcester decoration, and a few articles orna- 
mented with the jewel and enamel work now much in vogue. 





Miss Annie P. Harrison sent a set of plates broadly decorated 
with flowers outlined in contrasting color, and relieved with 
clouds of gold. These, with Miss Winne’s and Miss Grace Cus- 
ter’s plates, attracted many to the large, sloping frame on which 
they were so well displayed. 

To Mrs. W. L. Mann, as usual, was conceded the distinction 
of having the finest display of ornamental work in metal effects. 
Her beautiful sea-mosses and bold figure piece were, in their own 
way, equally attractive. The most noticeable of Mrs. Charles 
Murray’s many pieces was a striking platter, with a landscape 
centre bordered with conventional water-lilies, in platinum, on a 
bronze background. A number of figure pieces bore the legend 
‘* New York.” It was only after inquiring that we found them 
credited to Mrs. O. L. Braumuller’s studio. But the proper cards 
then had not yet been attached, so it is impossible to give indi- 
vidual credit for the work. Particularly noticeable were a ‘‘ Nida,”’ 
wonderfully soft in execution, and a cowled figure. 

There were a hundred and sixty contributors to the exhibition, 
and the work of several, doubtless, deserves mention equally with 
that of many of those whose names appear in the present notice. 
But the limit of our notice has been reached, and we can only 
add our congratulations to Messrs. Griinewald & Busher on 
the success of their enterprise. 





HOLIDAY HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 


THE shapes that come in china for decoration, both 
from Europe and our home factories, grow ever prettier and more 
dainty ; yet it seems as though the ingenuity of the makers were 
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SEVRES VASE IN THE HERTFORD COLLECTION. 


taxed to the utmost in the effort to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand for novelty. While the makes of French china cannot be 
surpassed for serviceable table use, the Belleek ware, made at 
Trenton, New Jersey, is unequalled for ornamental vases, and 
the many elegant trifles that, decorated, would be just the thing 
for birthday or holiday gifts. Of the beautiful table ware pro- 
duced by these firms it isnot our present purpose to speak. 

We desire only to call the attention of the china painter to 
pretty new shapes, both ornamental and useful, and to give at the 
same time suggestions for decorating them. In many cases 
beautiful effects are gained by means of tinting and gold only; 
especially is this so with French china. As a general rule we 
cannot recommend the tinting of Belleek ware, unless it be inside 
the article, to afford a pleasing contrast to the exquisite creamy 
tint of the highly glazed, almost transparent outside surface. 
There is a Belleek pitcher, standing eight inches high, enriched 
with a lotus bud and leaves in high relief ; a double stem forms 
the handle. There are two ways of decorating this handle; the 
handsomer is to put the whole of it in with solid Roman gold, re- 
serving all color for the body of the vessel. The simplerand more 
economical plan is to tint the buds with palest pink and the leaves 
with a correspondingly delicate tint of yellowish green ; when fol- 
lowing the latter plan a design of this same lotus flower in similar 
coloring should spring from the base of the vase, while one or 
two dragon flies might be introduced with good effect. Such a 
design was given in one of the back numbers of The Art Amateur. 
If the raised work and handle be entirely gilt, then the body of 
the pitcher might be appropriately decorated with fish and weeds, 
or a flight of humming-birds with their rainbow plumage. This 
piece is known as the Lotus Pitcher. There is also a lotus five- 
o’clock tea set which combines the saucer and a plate in one, 
while the lily cup is set in the calyx of the flower; fixed on one 
side of the saucer, a bud and stem are twisted around it. This 
chaste design is as suitable for the bric-A-brac cabinet as for table 
use, Tint the cupinsideavery pale pink ; leave the outside white 


except where the inner row of petals is indicated ; put these in with 
gold in order to relieve the form of the outer petals. The saucer, 
which is in the form of a leaf, should be a pale yellow green. 
The crinkled edge must be of ‘‘solid” gold, which can be merged 
into the green by means of stippling ; the twisted bud and stem, 
as well as the calyx, must be of ‘‘solid” gold. One or twosmall 
dragon flies can be thrown upon the leaf. It may be mentioned 
in passing that a coffee-cup and an egg-cup are also made in this 
form; the egg-cup has a bud springing out of the base, which, as 
well as the base, might be painted in gold, the cup left white with 
the inner petals gold, as before described. Any delicate shade 
may be used for tinting the inside. These cups are equally suited 
for custard, jelly or Roman punch, but then they needatray with 
a crinkled edge. The tray should be decorated like the pitcher, 
the outside of the curled edges being tinted to match the inside 
of the cups. 

There is an exquisite little flower stand with two openings for 
flowers, fluted at the edges and divided by a jewelled ring form- 
ing a handle, the jewels painted blue to represent turquoise set 
in gold, with gold on the fluted edges and base; small sprays of 
forget-me-nots being sprinkled over the body of the base forms a 
dainty decoration. 

Another novel flower vase stands eleven inches high; it has a 
spiral neck and a bowl-shaped base, from which spring three 
small fluted necks, each intended to hold a small bunch of flow- 
ers, while the spiral neck might be filled with drooping ferns or 
asparagus plumosa. 

The small fluted necks, the base and rim should be of gold; 
butterflies on the wing might be grouped over the body and neck 
of the vase in brilliant and varied though delicate coloring. 

Quite a unique shape also for flowers comes in the form of a 
ball, with a slice cut off the front to form an opening. The ball 
is surmounted by an artistic triangular handle; the position of 
the opening isso arranged that the flowers are all thrown for- 
ward, an arrangement that shows them off to the best advantage. 
There is a raised filigree band around the opening, which, as well 
as the handle, should be decorated with gold. For the further 
decoration of this vase, nothing better could be suggested than 
the style of flower band for a rose jar given in one of the 
supplements in the October number of The Art Amateur. The 
flowers there given are perhaps a trifle large for the vase; but 
they could easily be reduced. The crackle lines would be better 
left out. Although marigolds, the flowers portrayed in the de- 
sign mentioned, are yellow in nature, it is permissible to use 
any color when the design is conventional ; only in that case the 
leaves and stems must not be green, but either gold or the same 
color as the flowers ; the former for choice. 

Another pretty device for tipping flowers forward is an egg- 
shaped pitcher with a widening rim, a fluted base coming to a 
point and a severe handle. The pitcher leans over on a small 
pedestal. The base of this pedestal, the pointed end of the pit- 
cher, the handle and all the decorations in relief should be put 
in with gold, and the body of the vase dotted all over with small 
sprays of many colored flowers in the Dresden style. 

The five-o’clock tea sets in American Belleek ware, consisting 
of ieapot, sugar basin, cream-jug, two or more cups and saucers, 
wi** —_ without a tray, are exquisite, varied and unique in design. 


‘ correspondent who recently visited Cooley’s 
ng Works was much pleased with two brush-and- 
ich he saw there, decorated by Mrs. Harrison of 
uw. He says: ‘t They have just come from the 

deus * ery well of the taste and skill of the First Lady 

and.” He adds: ‘‘ The Pompadour and Turgot shapes 
... 28 in china are the rage in Boston for sets and pieces, both. 

J saw these at Cooley’s anong many hundreds of.new patterns in 

. reign and American ware for decoration.” 


It is a genuine pleasure to be able to commend 
unreservedly, as we can, some of the recent productions by the 
Ceramic Art Company of Trenton, N. J., for they are genuinely 
Ar...:ican. Hitherto, from some inscrutable reason, nothing of 
t’ ‘r kind, which could compare in beauty of form and delicacy of 
{ : with the costly, pretty trifles in Dresden china, has been made 
ij ‘ins coyptry. Butno unprejudiced person who examines the 

nens at Davis Collamore & Co.’s will say that they are infe- 

isar, «yo the more costly cf the imported objects of their 

The paste is the finest and the «. -oration most artistic ; 

oe chief charm, perhaps, is the novelty of the designs. The 

@ ive ‘cle is a combined jewel-box and pincushion, 

sts »,..., .' the price is not unre sonable for what 

ake _lainty little present. A silver-mounted porcelain 

rc a bee-hive match-holder the same price, and 

ie-.00h, uth woroughly practical porcelain thimble is to 

fe > vifty cen ‘**Celery dips”—to hold salt—particularly 

* us --1m aiid Caintily finished, sell very well at $3.50 per 

not better than the ‘*‘ Engagement” fluted cup and 

‘erated in raised gold on a dead cream-colored ground, 

75 per dozen. These things cannot be turned out 

fast «' ugas to meet the demand. In truth, the Ceramic Art 

Compeny has scored a great success, not only for themselves, but 
for Am-rican ceramic art generally, and we congratulate them. 


CuT glass and crystal, mounted in Gorham solid silver, 
are much used at present ; many handsome pieces are especially 
suitable for holiday gifts. Decanters of all sorts, claret pitchers, 
ice bowls, toilet bottles, and articles for the writing-table in 
great variety tempt the seeker of silver-mounted novelties. 


THE new Dresden patterns in Dorflinger glass are of 


water-bottles, dishes, decanters, tumblers, and rose-bowls, The 
rose-bowls seem to be very popular for gifts. There are also new 
pieces in the Belmont pattern. 





THE RIBBON-PLATE DESIGNS. 


THE three designs given as one of the color plates of 
the month begin a second half dozen of our flower and ribbon 
set which has been very popular. The final three designs will be 
published in the January number of The Art Amateur. 

For the begonia (full size) a delicate tint of pink should be 
washed over the whole surface—first so faint on the one side as to 
be scarcely appreciable. Dry the tint thoroughly ; then draw the 
design. Where the petals partake of a yellowish tinge, pass over 
a faint touch of mixing yellow. When it is dry, retouch with car- 
nation No. 1, which is the color to be used also for the ground- 
work. Shade the flowers with the same ; where they are a little in 
shadow, add light gray made of ivory black and silver yellow. 

Put in the centres with mixing yellow deepened with silver yel- 
low. Wipe the tint out from the high lights in the foliage. For 
the yellow greens begin with moss green J; add to it some 
deep blue green forthe bluer tones. Shade with brown green 
and dark green No. 7. The same greens will serve for all the 
plates, and red brown can be used for outlining. The yellows 
for the jasmine and jonquils are first mixing yellow deepened 
in parts with silver yellow, shaded with yellow ochre and neutral- 
ized where necessary with gray made by mixing ivory black, 
silver yellow and deep blue green. The exact tone of the re- 
lieving ground can be obtained with a faint tinge of yellow brown. 
Before firing this color will appear somewhat brighter and yel- 
lower in tone. The yellow brown must not be under the design ; 
it will therefore be best to put it in after the design is outlined, 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY F,. HOLLYER, LONDON, 


“CUPID AND PSYCHE.” REPRODUCED FROM THE PAINTING BY EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 


SUGGESTED AS A DESIGN FOR A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW ; THE LEADS TO FOLLOW THE LEADING LINES )MPOSITION ; COLOR ID CA AND. OTHER RICH, WARM HUES, THE KEY ING GIVEN BY 
THE ROSES IN THE BACKGROUND, RELIEVED BY TIIE PALE BLUE OF THE SKY, i sRAY OF THE MARBLE, N RK GREEN OF GRASS AND FOLIAGE, 


(FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATING THE DESIGN FOR PAINTED TAPESTRY, SEE PAGE 146.) 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 











“ CUPID AND PSYCHE,” BY BURNE-JONES. 


THE wondrous decorative faculty of the great English 
artist, E. J. Burne-Jones, is exemplified in every line and curve 
of this beautiful design, and extends to its most minute details. 
Next to its fitness as a motive for a painted window, perhaps no 
better use could be made of it than for it to serve as a wall panel 
or screen treated in tapestry dyes, Under all circumstances the 
rich but subdued scheme of coloring, peculiar to the master 
should be retained so far as may be. 

For the recumbent figure of Psyche use a deep old pink for the 
waist and skirt, held in by a band of dull gold. Let the scarf 
covering the lower limbs be a rich olive green, the lights being 
very yellow in tone. For Cupid’s tunic use a full-toned golden 
brown. His sandals are of tan color embroidered with gold. 
The scarf encircling the head and falling forward in graceful 
folds should be of that subdued yet glowing greenish blue which 
forms the deepest shade in the eye of a peacock’s tail feather. 
Let the roses be kept subdued in tone, and repeat the tint of the 
goddess’s dress. Let the foliage be of olive and russet greens, 
harmonizing with the olives and browns in the garments. The 
hair of Cupid should be reddish auburn, and that of Psyche 
flaxen tinged with gold. 

The marble column may be a kind of Pompeian red with gray 
markings ; the bath gray at the sides, picked out in dull red at the 
bottom. The seat on which the right arm is resting is of gray 
stonework ; the left arm lies ona pillow of soft gray blue. The 
grassy bank is in subdued and varied greens. 

Take the best wool tapestry canvas of coarse or fine rib, ac- 
cording to the size of the enlargement, and paint with the Grénié 
dyes and medium, which are prepared for fixing by steam, a 
process that enhances the beauty of the coloriug .in addition to 
rendering it permanent. For directions as to enlarging the de- 
sign, stretching the canvas, painting the flesh and hair, with other 
details, ample directions have recently been given in our reprint 
of articles on tapestry painting. 

To obtain the required shade of old pink, mix brown and pon- 
ceau for the shadows, using rose a good deal diluted for the local 
wash, For old gold make a shadow color with brown and yellow; 
if too green adda drop of sanguine. For the local tint adda 
touch of ponceau to yellow. This combination will serve also for 
the sandals. Use pure yellow as a groundwork for the highest 
lights in the embroidery. Olive green is obtained by a mixture 
of indigo, yellow and sanguine. Golden brown needs for its 
shadows a mixture of sanguine, ponceau, yellow and a little 
indigo, the local wash being composed of a light shade of the 
three first-named colors combined. The peacock blue is a mix- 
ture of ultramarine, indigo blue and emerald green ; the latter 
dye is to be added with caution because it hasa tendency to ab- 
sorb any color mixed with it. The shadows must have a little 
warm brown worked into them ; sanguine with a touch of indigo 
added will give the desired tone. The wings are shadowed with 
gray warmed with brown in the deepest parts; a few delicate 
rainbow tints might be touched very carefully into the lights. 
For Pompeian red, mix gray and ponceau, For the gray-blue 
pillow mix ultramarine and gray, warming the shadows with a 
touch of brown. Be sure to use medium freely with all the 
colors; for it is not only necessary to fix them properly, but it 
prevents them from spreading and sinking nto the canvas, and it 
makes them pleasant and easy to work with, 





VARIATIONS OF THE FAN DESIGN. 


AMONG the special attractions of The Art Amateur 
for the coming year will be an article on Lambert, the greatest 
of cat painters. It will be illustrated with many delightful 
pictures and sketches, for the most part especially contributed by 
the master. Out of the abundance of this store we are tempted 
to give in advance Mr. Lambert’s humorous design for a fan ; it 
is so suggestive of ideas useful for the holidays that we feel that 
it can never be more welcome than now. ‘The original of our 
plate is only a lead-pencil sketch ; but these cleverly repeated 
heads present every variety of expression peculiar to the feline 
race. They are daringly combined with rococo ornament, as if 
the artist thought he would have his fling at the fashion of the 
day; but it will be noticed that the ornament is very good, and 
combines well enough in the decorative scheme, It might never- 
theless be omitted without loss to the design, There are some 
people who cannot ‘‘abide” the ‘‘ harmless, necessary cat,”’ as 
Shylock calls her. For such we might suggest the substitution 
of a wreath of pansies for the heads; they would combine very 
well with the rest of the design. But the unprejudiced will see 
that thereby they would lose the most delightful feature of the 
fan. What a treasure it would prove to a little girl wanting to 
get up a fancy dress in the representation of Puss-in-boots! Im- 
agine the heads enlarged, painted on a band of satin, and placed 
around the edge of a tunic as a groundwork for other appropri- 
ate accessories. 

In the September number of The Art Amateur, palettes for 
cats of different colors and markings were given. An easy and 
effective treatment would be to paint the whole thing in mono- 
chrome, choosing any desired tint of silk or satin, outlining and 
shading exactly as represented in the copy with a darker tone of 
the same color. Pleasing contrasts might also be selected, such 
as a warm brown on very pale pink, blue, green or lavender. On 
gauze or bolting cloth the ornaments might be put in with gold 
picked out with burnt Sienna, the heads being also executed in 
burnt Sienna. For a design of this kind local coloring is better 
rae a rule dispensed with, although in skilful hands much might 

be done with it. 

This design suggests excellent ideas for burnt wood etching. 
By repeating it so as to form a circle, it would make a fantastic 
table top. For this purpose, the inner line should be omitted, 
also the ornaments at each end. In this case the three centre 
heads may be repeated on each side, to fill in the intermediate 
space and complete thecircle. A monogram might be introduced 
as a centre ornament, although there would be no objection to the 
plain surface. The border of cats’ heads would also look well on 
a circular or oval tray of wood, either with or without handles. 
It would be very easy to adapt ‘them to any size or shape ; the 
ornament could be omitted at discretion if it did not fit in, or 
other ornaments of suitable shape might be substituted. 





Up to the time of our going to press, the name of the 
successful competitor for the ‘‘ Chanler” prize has not been re- 
vealed, This much-coveted prize was founded by Mr. John 
Armstrong Chanler, from subscriptions received in New York 
last winter. It allows $900 a year for the support of an art 
student in the study of drawing, painting and decoration in Paris 
for five years, It is required that each candidate submit to the 
jury two drawings from life of a full-length nude figure; every 
drawing marked with the full name and address and the date of 
birth of the candidate. Drawings had to be sent on or before 
Monday, October 19th, to the secretary, No 143 East 23d Street, 
New York. The jury are ; T. W. Wood, President of the National 
Academy of Design; J. G. Brown, President of the American 
Water-Color Society ; William M. Chase, President of the So- 
ciety of American Artists; H. G. Marquand, President of the 
Metropolitan Museum ; J. Evans, President of the Art Students’ 
League of New York; L. E, Wilmarth, George W. Maynard, 


J. Carroll Beckwith, William A. Coffin, George H. Smillie, C. 
Harry Eaton, Kenyon Cox and J, H. Twachtman, 
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EXHIBITIONS, PAST AND FUTURE 
THE New York Water Club will exhibit at the Fifth 


Avenue Art Galleries, opening November 23d. 


THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY, in con- 
junction with the Etching Club, will exhibit at the National Acad- 
emy of Design from Februarytst to February 25th. Pictnres will 
be received from the 7th to the 9th of January, inclusive. 


THE exhibition, at Keppell’s, of Alfred Brennan’s 
water-color work is to be followed, on November 1st, by one of 
pictures by various American water-color artists. In January these 
will be replaced by many drawings by Gainsborough, Turner, 
Wilson, Wilkie, Blake and other Englishmen of the close of the 
last century and the first half of the present. There will be forty 
Turners and eleven Blakes. The drawings were purchased ‘‘en 
bloc’’ from a private gentleman in England. Among the pur- 
chases of Mr. Keppell at the Seymour Haden sale was a drawing 
by Van der Velde, of a vessel strikingly similar to the ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon” etching, which may have suggested to Mr. Haden that 
famous performance. 


THE National Academy of Design’s fall exhibition 
will open November 23d, and close Saturday, December 19th. 
Pictures will be received only from Thursday, October 29th, to 
Saturday, October 31st. The jury of selection are J. C. Brown, 
William M. Chase, Frederick Dielman, R. Swain Clifford, J. 
Francis Murphy, George W .Maynard, George H. Smillie, Olin 
L. Warner, J.Q. A. Ward, Walter Shirlaw, Samuel Colman, 
Louis C. Tiffany, J. H. Dolph, Benoni Irwin, Will H. Lippincott, 
J. Carroll Beckwith, Francis C. Jones, Horatio C. Walker, J. R. 
Brevoort and J. B. Bristol. Messrs. Colman, Tiffany and Wal- 
ker are the Hanging Committee. 

The schools of the Academy reopened October 5th. 


THE recent exhibition at Pittsburg, Pa., was made up 
of twelve small loan collections, contributed by local magnates, 
and thirty-eight groups of pictures by New York artists. The 
former included Géréme’s ‘‘Lion and Butterfly” (Charles 
Lockart coliection); Bierstadt’s ‘* Seal Rock ;” Ridgway Knight’s 
‘*Evening Reverie” (owned by Mr. Joseph Horne); a superb 
‘* Landscape,” by Courbet, and a ‘‘ Villa,” by Munkacsy (Mr. D. 
T. Watson); a pleasing Corot, and a ‘Flower Girl,” by 
Madrazo (Colonel Schoonmaker); ‘‘ Haystacks,” by Lerolle, 
and ‘*Cowsat Pasture,” by Van Marcke (Mr. Charles Donnelly) ; 
‘* The Sisters” and a ‘‘ Harvest Field,’’ by Lerolle, the latter a 
particularly fine example, and two Cazins ; a ‘‘ Village Street” 
and ‘* Gathering Clouds” (Mr. E. M. O'Neill), and pictures 
owned by Mr. John B. Jackson, Mr. B. Wolff, Jr., Mr. Herbert de 
Puy, Mr. Henry Buhl, Mrs. J. M. Gusky, and Mrs. William Thaw. 
The water-colors of Childe Hassam, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, C. Harry Eaton, and John La Farge 





—the work of each artist grouped under his name—made an 
excellent impression. Among the oils Mr. C. S. Reinhart’s 
four large canvases, including ‘‘ Awaiting the Absent,” 


were specially interesting to the people of Pittsburg, who 
are proud to remember that this clever artist was born in 
that neighborhood. Chase sent ‘‘ Alice,” ‘‘ Mother and Child,” 
andan unattractive ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady in Brown.” Thomas 
Moran’s four canvases, among them being his large ‘‘ Spectres 
from the North,”’ filled one side of a gallery, Walter Satterlee 
sent ‘*Going to Work,” ‘‘The New Altar Piece,’’ ‘An Old- 
Fashioned Duet,’’ and ‘‘A Village Gossiping Place.” The 
pastel portraits by J. Wells Champney and the war pictures 
by Remington seemed to interest the visitors greatly. Other 
contributions were from Ernest Parton, J. H. Dolph, J. C. 
Nicoll, Percival De Luce, Burr H. Nicholls, M. F. H. de Haas, 
George H. Smilie, J. H. Witt, Kruseman Van Elten, F. K. M. 
Rehn, Edward Gay, C. Morgan M’Ilhenny, Hamilton Hamilton, 
C. Y, Turner, R. Swain Gifford, R. M. Shurtleff, H.R. Poore, 
Richard Pauli, H. W. Ranger, Joseph Lauber and R. F, 
Zogbaum, The Pittsburg artists who exhibited were Miss W. L. 
Shields, Mr. H. S, Stevenson and Miss Virginia Miller, and 
among the pictures shown from private collections were examples 
of the work of A. Bryan Wall, A. S. Wall and George Hetzel. 


THE little town of Cazenovia, in Central New York, 
lately had a loan exhibition, which, for the number, value and 
interest of the objects shown, fairly deserves the adjective ‘‘ im- 
portant.” Many valuable art objects, owned by the residents, 
were lent ; the summer visitors contributed liberally in the more 
portable articles, The pictures included a fine Gilbert Stuart, ex- 
amples by Professor Morse (of more antiquarian than artistic 
value), S. R. Gifford, Kensett, De Haas, Palmer, William Hart, 
Casilear, Fisher, McMaster, Bechi, Drolling, Blommers, Mill- 
ner, Samfelt, Mrs. Whitman, and the local artists, Williams and 
Marshall. ‘There were also interesting old paintings, including 
one attributed with some little probabilityto Murillo. Among 
the miniatures was a Peale, and there were antique jewels, cameo 
gems, Florentine and Byzantine mosaics, a necklace of the period 
of Charlemagne, old silver, old china, collections of teapots, fans, 
prints, autographs, embroideries and antiquities and curiosities 
of many kinds. Mr. B. R. Wendell lent exquisite ivory carvings 
and Hindoo and Chinese boxes. Among his most valuable con- 
tributions were some admirable netsukés, 


WILLIAM F. MorTON has an interesting display of 
his recent work, at Williams & Everett's galleries, in Boston. Four 
pictures are exhibited, all of seasubjects. They show a ripened and 
reserved art, solid and secure. One of a full-rigged ship, whose 
towering cloud is almost lost in a light morning mist as the great 
vessel gently sways on a smooth sea, is penetrated with a fine feel- 
ing of sympathy, an indefinable touch of poetry and sentiment 
that is better even than the sound drawing and perfect knowledge 
displayed in'the work. Williams & Everett’s gallery, by the way, 
maintains its primacy among the art stores of Boston, with a rec- 
ord running back to 1810. Besides its successful business it has 
to its credit a work of popular education in art. All the leading 
painters of their time, from Kensett and Church and Bierstadt to 
Benjamin Constant and Bridgman and Henry Bacon, have dealt 
with the firm and exhibited in its rooms, and though it may have 
its sins to atone for, it has at all events been abreast of and often 
in advance of the development of American love of art. It has 
never been the practice of art dealers in Boston, as in New York 
to exact admission fees to their galleries, and much of the invest- 
ment in stocks of pictures goes therefore to the training of the pop 
ular judgment upon painting and drawing. It isto be hoped that 


such enterprise finds its reward. Williams & Everett, for example, . 


last winter had on exhibition one of the most important collections 
of the best impressionist painters seen in the United States, 
including Monets that any amateur of art would readily believe 
in. At present they show to the right inquirers several choice 
works by Cazin and Lerolle, and a rare picture by F. von Uhde, the 
German nobleman artist, who seems to have caught the secret of 
the best of the French impressionists, and whom the French, 
in spite of national and political prejudices, have lately given the 
Legion of Honor, The present collection in this gallery contains, 
too, a pair of noble canvases by Pasini, fine examples of Dupré, 
Corot and Diaz, and works by contemporary painters too numer- 

ous to be catalogued here. Just now the gallery, hung with works 
of American, chiefly local, artists, is much frequented by tourists. 





ART SCHOOL NEWS. 


THE NEw YORK INSTITUTE FOR ARTIST ARTISANS, 
which has opened well at its rooms, 140 West Twenty-third 
Street, under its able superintendent, Mr. J. W. Stimson, has 
been presented with two silk-looms by Mrs. Candace W heeler, 
who will supervise the work in the textile department. Besides 
the industrial art course, drawing, painting, modelling and draw- 
ing for illustrating are taught. There are also evening classes. 


AT the Metropolitan Museum of Art Schools the pre- 
paratory class is conducted by Mr. Lucas Baker. To join it, it is 
not necessary to send in a specimen of one’s work. Drawing from 
the antique will be taught by B. West Clinedinst. J. Carroll 
Beckwith and H. Siddons Mowbray will teach the separate life 
classes for men and women, and Charles A. Vanderhoof will 
conduct the department of illustration. J. Q. A. Ward, assisted 
by F. J. Rey, will manage the sculpture class. The department 
of architecture will be under the direction of Arthur Tuckerman 
and George Bartholomew ; ornamental designing, V. G. Stiep- 
encle, member of the Royal Academy of Venice ; J. Harper Pen- 
nington, art history, and Dr. Walter B. James, art anatomy. There 
will be a course of free lectures, as usual. 


THE ADELPHI ACADEMY'S excellent art classes are 
open on such reasonable terms ($10 for ten weeks) that there is 
no reason why art students in Brooklyn should go outside their 
own city for instruction. 


MR. FRANK DUVENECK’S CLASS IN OIL PAINTING, 
at the schools of the Cincinnati Museum Association, offers great 
advantages to serious students. The second season begins Nov. 2. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
has increased its work-rooms. Charles E. Dana, a pupil of Lu- 
minais, has been engaged as lecturer on water-color painting, 
and Maria L. Holtas instructor in the manufacture of stained glass. 
The departments of technical instruction have been removed toa 
new building, so that there are no looms in the school building 
proper. Extra faciliti‘s are given for modelling, stained-glass 
work and applieddesign. Our visitor asked Professor Miller the 
reason for giving so much space to modelling, wondering whether 
there was any increased demand for American sculptors in Phila- 
delphia, He replied that this training was given almost wholly 
in connection with Normal School work. The manual training 
movement has opened a wide field for teachers of drawing and 
modelling, not only in high and normal schools, but even in 
kindergartens. ‘‘In nearly every call for a drawing teacher,” 
said the Principal, ‘‘ practical knowledge of modelling is one of 
the requirements. In the manual training schools there is a 
dearth of young men capable of teaching both the use of tools and 
form-analysis in clay.” ° 

IN THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY SCHOOL, Mr. 
Robert W. Vonnoh takes the place of Mr, Stevens, resigned. Mr. 
Vonnoh comes highly recommended from Boston, where he still 
teaches ; he visits Philadelphia two days of the week only. A 
special portrait class is to be organized under his direction; but 
admission will be restricted to those fully qualified to enter it. 
The travelling scholarship for 1890-91, $800, for a year’s study 
abroad, was awarded last spring to John R. Connor. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR 
WomMEN has opened with a much larger enrolment of pupils 
than ever before. The still-life work in color and the drawings 
from life, which remain on the walls since the exhibition in June, 
testify to the excellent methods of the teaching of Miss King, on 
the one hand, and of Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens on the other. It 
should stimulate the life-class to have before them constantly 
the easily accessible magazine illustrated work of the latter. In 
painting from life, our visitor thought the color keyed rather high, 
and thecompositions in the pen-and-ink class of the examples 
seen, somewhat amateurish ; but it is to be remembered that the’ 
teacher, Mr. Henry B. McCarter, had the class only a short time 
last year. Some of the single-figure sketches were very promis- 
ing. The School of Design has followed the example of the 
Cooper Union, and dropped wood-engraving from the list of 
studies. Some important changes have been made in the faculty : 
Miss Ellen W. Ahrens takes the beginners’ class in Drawing and 
Modelling from Casts and Plants, in place of Miss Sara C, Pen- 
nypacker. The results of a week’s practice shown to our visitor 
gave guarantee of proper discipline. Since the Art Students’ 
League of New York has made much of its Elementary class, 
schools throughout the country are awaking to the wisdom of put- 
ting beginners in the charge of good teachers. Mr. Samuel A. Mur- 
ray instructs the modelling class. In order that pupils may freely 
pursue this branch in connection with their other studies of form, 
there is to be no charge, during the coming year, for tuition in 
this department. During the past school year designs by pupils, 
to the extent of $740, were sold to mill-owners and others. 


THE COWLES ART SCHOOL, Boston, reopens with 
an excellent attendance. ‘* Nothing succeeds like success,” and 
the record of the brilliant pupils it has graduated undoubtedly 
gives it high prestige for a private school, Theo Alice Ruggles 
won a medal for sculpture in Paris; Anna Richards took the 
Dodge prize for the best figure painting by an American woman, 
and the Longfellow travelling scholarship has lately been award- 
ed to that most promising student, Mr. Andreas M. Anderson, 
who hes just left for Europe to avail himseif of its advantages. 


IN window hangings, the Marie Aodnein lace 
with a deep écru ground, in which two or three shades of the 
same color appear in the figures, is something new shown at 
McCreery’s. In making this lace. different kinds of tape, covered 
rings, and hand embroidery are used, and the combination gives 
an effect which is peculiarly rich and pleasing. A pair of these 
long curtains is $70, although with less ornamentation they may 
be bought as low as $16. In sash curtains thesame lace sells for 
$11, and about the same price is asked for vestibule curtains. Sash 
curtains in the popular Swiss tambour are as low as $1.25 a pair, 
and this is unquestionably the most suitable goods for ordinary 
use. It is finished at each edge, and simply needs hemming at top 
and bottom. The printed cottons of Oriental manufacture are 
effective for inside curtains in bedrooms, and they come in ail the 
rich colorings to which we are accustomed in Eastern goods. 

Bureau mats and table centres in the various rich laces are of 
all sizes ; one, which is 134 yards long by 22 inches wide, selling 
for $7. ’A silk-and-wool goods in yellow and white, for inside 
draperies, is effective ; it sells at $2.25 a yard. 

The Louis XIV. stripes still come in a variety of color- 
ings for furniture covers, and the brocatelles from $5 a yard 
up are very rich. Velour with tinsel embroidery is used for por- 
tiéres, and plushes for the same purpose come in many fine 
colors. Indian rugs made of heavy camel’s hair, 4x 6 in size, are 
$12 a-piece. They are designed principally for bedrooms, "and 
are in white, pale blue and red grounds, covered all over with 
worsted embroidery. 

Bagdad table-covers are from $5 up, and one at this price in 
light brown with blue embroidery is quite handsome. The Indian 
covers in black with bright silk decoration are the same price for 
a cloth two yardssquare. Down cushionsare largely covered with 
bits of Oriental embroidery, pieced out with other goods in har- 
monious colorings, and these may be bought at moderate prices. 
A large line of India shawls shows many subdued tints, one for 
$15 being well adapted, for decorative uses. Turkish rugs range 
from $2 up, and the prices of all these other McCreery goods 
are unquestionably lower than they have been in past years, 
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HE heavy bedroom furniture of 
a generation ago is gradually 
passing intodisuse. The tow- 

ering bedsteads which used 

to crowd the sleeping apart- 
ments of ten or twenty years 
ago are now seldom seen. In- 
deed, methods of construc- 
tion have so altered that the 
cost of making these pompous 
affairs nowadays would put 
them beyond reach of the 
average buyer, even if the 
average buyer were indifferent 
enough to the rules of health to desire them. The great 
advance in the taste of the people has doubtless brought 
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the writer has had especially in mind the conditions which 
would allow of a scheme of decoration and furnishing not 
only artistic, but thoroughly sanitary. 
situated directly over the parlor, and faces south and 


This bedroom is 


east, with a square bow-window on each of these expo- 


sures. On the southwestern angle there is also a 
circular “‘ bay,” so that the room is unusually well-lighted 
and aired so far as this may be accomplished by 


windows. The bedsteads, being placed at about the 
middle of the southern wall, the other pieces of furniture 
will easily fall into position; the bureau, dressing-table 
and cheval-glass occupying space in or about the 
circular bay, which serves, in short, as a small dressing- 
room at the left of the bedsteads. Inthe square “ bays” 


there are seats with loose cushions; and, instead of 
open-work transoms, the frieze of the room is carried 
across unbroken in front of these “ bays.” The wood- 
work contemplated for the room is maple finished quite 


light, and with little polish. The wall is to be papered, 
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expressed in gold, delicate and tenuous. The carpet 
may be of a general light chocolate brown tone, with the 
floral element occurring again with profusion, but with- 
out glaring spots of color. Hangings must be of stuffs 
harmonious in effect, light in weight and color, but yet 
somewhat heavier than cretonne or chintz. Instead of 
heavy hangings placed directly against lace curtains, 
there will be soft ribbed or figured silk without lining, 
hung just inside the transoms and separated from the 
lace by the two feet depth of the bay; and I dream of 
the very pleasing effect of the silk with the unbroken 
frieze over it, the mullioned windows beyond, and the 
of 
delicately colored glass, beyond the fireplace, is draped 
with Oriental silk. 


corner seats between. A _ small high window 
Over the matched single bedsteads 
a canopy of twenty inches’ projection is carried, consist- 
ing of a simple fringed bandeau, with silk side and 
back draperies of such simplicity that the upholstery 


salesman, seeing their low cost, will raise his hands in 
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DESIGN FOR AN INEXPENSIVELY 


about the change, which is so marked that even the 
shops “on the instalment plan” are affected by it and 
sell, forthe most part, bedsteads and bureaus of good 
design, even though they be, as is generally the case, of 
flimsy construction. The better class of makers offer 
bedroom furniture ready-madeand to order, which com- 
biné in a very gratifying measure the qualities of light- 
ness, simplicity and cleanness. 

The progress made of late years in the ventilation and 
heating of houses no doubt has helped to bring about 
the improvement. Our bedsteads and sofas are not 
nowadays supposed to supply the warmth which should 
be furnished by heaters and hearths, and so they have 
thrown off much superfluous woodwork and upholstery. 
It is recognized, at last, that the temperature of a bed- 
room should be so adjustable as to render cavernous and 
stuffy upholstery with fussy hangings undesirable, at all 
events from the point of consideration of actual comfort. 
In planning recently the principal bedroom of a house, 
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BEDROOM WITH FURNITURE 


The 


trim of the doors and windows is to be flat rather than 


and the frieze, cornice and ceiling are to be painted. 


moulded, so that broad surfaces may be preserved for 
the floral decoration which is to be painted on it to con- 
form with the ornamental motive ofthe furniture. The 
scale of color is founded on warm gray as the basis in 
carpet, wall and ceiling ; and the finish of the furniture 
is to be cream enamel—not the abominable bluish tinge 
which some cheap shops sell as “ cream and gold,” but an 
enamel approaching the color of the maple. The paper 
may show flowers in scattered bouquets or in festoons 
—flowers with plenty of color in any case, and treated 
naturally. 
our sketch, with the ribbons in gold and athread of gold 


The frieze may show a design like that of 


running through the flowers; and the ceiling design 
consists of an external foliated line in gilt relief with an 
oval of floral work withintreated flat. It will be well if 
circumstances shall permit the conventional lines, which 
bind together the naturally treated flowers, to be always 


OF ENAMEL-PAINTED 
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horror, which lifting of hands rhay be accepted by the 
of 


Bandeaus, I should have said, are to be used above all 


sensible client as a sure stamp artistic merit. 
the window curtains, and are to be of plain satin of soft, 
pearly color. The woodwork supporting the canopy and 
the window bandeaus will be made to come down at a 
minute’s notice, so that all the drapery can be aired. 

It is proposed that the ladies of the family, who, in 
this instance, have much taste and artistic skill, shall do 
the decorative painting on the fabrics and furniture which 
are to be placed in the room. If furniture be bought 
entirely free from paint, undecorated save for turned 
mouldings and some little carving, it may still, if hap- 
pily designed to show generous plane surfaces, be beauti- 
fully decorated in the manner shown in our sketches 
wherein it is attempted to recall a little of the Louis 
Seize manner. The best designers of the Marie An- 
toinette epoch understood better how touse flowers in 


color decoration than any who came before or after 
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them, and we can hardly do better than follow their 
spirit, first getting good lines, and then building up our 
designs with fresh flowers at hand as well as palette. 
The bandeaus should be painted to correspond with the 
furniture. In selecting colors for the fabrics it will be 
helpful to remember that strong-colored grounds will 
not “set off,” but rather destroy the flowers painted on 
them. Even professional decorators sometimes forget a 
rule so fundamental, and find too late that a material 
whose simple splendor of color is itself sufficient dec- 
oration is just soiled by ghostly flowers. 

I cannot leave the details of hangings without referring 


tones. That master of Louis Seize mural decoration, 
Monsieur Salembier, shows this trait to perfection in his 
delightful designs for door panels. His intention clearly 
is to make his painting melt into the ground. There 
are no hard endings ; the decoration fades into the sur- 
face everywhere in delicate, indefinite tendrils. 

To speak finally of the furniture. The bedsteads are de- 
signed to occupy a total width of about six feet six inches, 
and it is thought best to have much more space under- 
neath than is usually allowed—the increased height com- 
pensating by the healthful advantage of freer circulation. 
The bedstead proclaims its honesty and simplicity of 
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INEXPENSIVE BEDROOM FURNITURE, ENAMEL-PAINTED, WHICH MAY BE DECORATED BY THE OWNER. 


to the charming style of lace curtains, now coming well 
into favor, which satisfies all one’s longings for properly 
used ornament. These show perfectly unbroken centres 
of pure white lawn, with an enriched border at the side 
and bottom. 

The furniture, presenting a smooth, dead surface of 
half-neutral color, may have its decorations painted with 
fidelity to nature up to a certain point—that, namely, of 
concession to the fact that the flowers should not be ex- 
actly pictures, and that while nature’s form and color 
may be very closely imitated, there should be a degree of 
indefiniteness, a slight generalization in drawing and 
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construction, and sets the key-note for the design of the 
other pieces, wherein, although our sketches suggest an 
occasional variation of detail, the same dominantnotions 
will always be found. The sofas and arm-chairs (to be 
shown later) improve upon the common style of uphol- 
stery in that their backs and seats are removable,so that 
cleaning becomes a matter of course; and also in that 
the stuffing is very thin. It will surprise some readers 
to know that the maximum of comfort is reached when 
a chair or sofa is only lightly stuffed under a flexible 
covering. Springs really have only a limited field of usew 
fulnessin seats. The articles designed for this room would 


have only a slight increase in bulk over the original 
frames, and the webbing, applied by a good workman, 
would be found a vast improvement upon the hot affairs 
so familiar in their geometrical eruptions of buttons. 
Another notable point about the chairs and sofas is the 
lowness of the seats. These should be only sixteen 
inches high. 

Two tables are suggested, one of the usual height, the 
other only twenty-six inches high; both with shelves, 
which will be found extremely useful. The dressing-table 
and cheval-glass are of the usual order, but the bureau 
diverges from the general pattern in having a little locker 














DESIGNED BY F. G. S. BRYCE. 


and an open niche at opposite ends of the two upper 
drawers. The dressing-table can be draped if the owner 
desires, and, under the same condition, the bureau can 
be disfigured with perches for bottles. A cabinet com- 
pletes the essential outfit of this bedroom, and performs 
the function of a chiffonnier as well. The fireplace ar- 
rangement shows a lofty shelf supported by open brack- 
ets reaching to the floor; and there are open crannies 
for curios, and there is a rather novel adjustment of the 
doors of the three cupboards, which are panelled with 
mirrors, so that one can study with ease the effect of 
one’s head-dress or shoulder-puffs, F, G, S, BRYCE, 
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NO. 960.—PORTRAIT STUDY. By Avice Hirscuerc. Svurraste ror PyRoGRAPuy. 


[This subject will be given as one of our Colored Studies for next month, with a practical article by the artist on the paint 
colors. The picture itself—of which the above is only the outline—will be given in the next number of The Art Amateur, in p 
of advancement, the final one being the finished picture. By doing this we shall meet the wishes of many of our readers who 
in the magazine, last month, the Portrait Study in oils, by Mr. Frank Fowler, desire a similar lesson on Painting a Head in Wate 
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ROGRAPHY. 


€ artist on the painting of it in water- 

e Art Amateur, in progressive stages 
of our readers who, having admired 
ting a Head in Water-Colors.] 










































































NO. 961.—DIAPER DESIGN, FOR NEEDLE| 


NO. 962.—BORDER FOR TABLE OR PANEL IN PYROGRAP 





, FOR NEEDLEWORK OR CHINA PAINTING. 


L IN PYROGRAPHY, Atso ArrLicaBLE For Emproipery. 
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A YOUNG LADY S BEDROOM. 





IN our designs by Mr. Sandier for a young lady’s 
bedroom, the most striking effect is gained by the sub- 


stitution of an undulating line for the 
usual straight moulding that sep- 
arates the frieze from the general 
surface of the wall. Inasmall room 
the unnecessary multiplication of 
rigid, straight lines is certainly not 
to be recommended. A line which 
shows some movement in the hori- 
zontal sense is much to be preferred. 
The pattern here given seems to be 
a reminiscence of certain German 
Gothic wainscots, which themselves 
were intended to simulate the folds 
of tapestry hangings. To that end 
the panels were carved in flat scrolls, 
terminating at top and bottom in 
waving lines, which, however, were 
rigidly kept down by prominent hor- 
izontal mouldings. The modern de- 
signer appears to have been attracted 
by the varied horizontal line of the 
carving, and to have had the happy 
idea to make it the terminating line 
of the wall surface proper, by relieving 
it directly against the lighter ground 
of the frieze. The crestings of many 
early Renaissance monuments and of 
the architectural borders used in 
some early printed books (illustra- 
tions of which every old subscriber 
will find in his back numbers of The 
Art Amateur) will furnish many ex- 
cellent designs, which only require to 
be repeated to make a very handsome 
element in a scheme of the sort that 
we have at present under considera- 
tion. The same sources may be 
drawn upon for additional designs 
for screens and door lintels. 

The frieze itself marries two ele- 


ments which may at first seem inconsistent with one 
An upper border 


another, but which are not so in fact. 
.of medizval designs, 
arranged “en den- 
telle,” is accompani- 
ed by a lower border 
of flowering branches 
of an appearance de- 
cidedly Japanese, 
though more regu- 
larly disposed in es- 
palier fashion than a 
Japanese decorator 
would be likely to 
make them. In real- 
ity, old Japan was a 
feudal country, and 
perhaps the greater 
part of its decorative 
arts were carried on 
by medizval methods 
and with the medi- 
zval eye to striking 
effects. Itis, in gen- 
eral, safe to mingle 
Gothic and Japanese 
diapers and _ other 
mechanically repeat- 
ed patterns. The 
Gothic designs on 
wall and ceiling 
should be stencilled 
very neatly, and are 
perhaps too compli- 
cated for any but a 
skilled workman to 
undertake. They 
may be varied by ref- 
erence to the sheets 
of ecclesiastical de- 
signs which we give 
from time to time. 
Japanese stencils, 


very neatly cut and ready for use, may be bought of the give interest and variety to stencilling by the careful 
The branches in 


principal dealers in Oriental goods. 
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our drawing may well be painted by hand. If the gen- made bya few nicks in the flat, circular end into a 


eral scheme of the room will permit, we would advise stamp to give the shape of a flower or a bud. With a 
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A YOUNG LADY’S BEDROOM. BY A. SANDIER. THE BED. 


brighten up wonderfully a room such as we show here. 
Those who have no skill with the brush may often 


that a hint be taken from the Pyrus Japonica as tocolor. little ingenuity stamps may be made for leaves and 
The dark green leaves and showy red flowers will many other small forms, such as are often repeated in 


elaborate wall and ceiling designs. 
These forms, being solid, are gener- 
ally in pale colors, and the hand- 
stamps offer the advantage over sten- 
cils of giving a slight variety of tone, 
according to the degree of pressure 
with which they are applied. This 
gives something of the effect of hand- 
work, the great artistic advantage of 
which is precisely in such slight, ac- 
cidental variations of tone. The 
stamps are, besides, much easier to 
work with than small stencils. The 
general plan of working should be to 
stencil the main lines and geometrical 
compartments; to pounce or trace 
from a full-sized working drawing, 
and paint by hand the leading sprays 
of the naturalistic part of the decora- 
tion, marking at the same time the 
places for leaves, flowers, buds and 
fruit; and to apply these last by 
means of hand-stamps, finishing the 
whole carefully by hand, unless the 
ceiling be avery high one. Should 
it be desired, we will give in a future 
issue full-sized stencil designs suit- 
able for such a room as this. 

A flat cove to the ceiling of any 
ordinary room may be made easily and 
cheaply of wood, fastened by a small 
moulding at top and bottom. In 
most cases it will look best painted 
of a deep and rather dull blue, the 
two mouldings to be picked out with 
other colors. The small ornaments 
with which that in our drawing is 
sparingly decorated may be stencilled 
in gold, relieved, perhaps, by a little 
bright color—red, orange, pale yei- 


low, emerald green, all in very small quantity. 
The following are Mr. Sandier’s own suggestions for 


the treatment of the 
room: “The walls 
are papered or cov- 
ered with printed 
stuff to a height of 
about seven feet. 
The remaining flat 
surface, as well as 
cornice and ceiling, 
are painted. The 
chimney-piece, like 
the furniture, is in 
very light-colored 
wood—pine or syca- 
more ; it is composed 
of a canopy, suggest- 
ing that of the bed, 
and of two closets, 
between which is a 
mirror. The tiled 
fireplace-facing may 
be decorated with 
some graceful sub- 
ject, such as a young 
girl sporting with 
birds, as suggested in 
the illustration. To 








the left is a what-not 
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PINK OR LIGHT-COLORED ENAMELLED WOOD-WORK, WITH HAND-PAINTED PANELS AND TILE FIREPLACE-FACING. 


and anarm-chair cov- 
ered with stuff match- 
ing that of the bed; 
to the right a chiffon- 
nier. Upon the doors 
of this latter piece of 
furniture, as well as 
upon those of the 
chimney-closets, are 
branches of blossom- 
ing trees, either paint- 
ed or, still better, in- 
laid. The room is 





small; so the bed has been placed in a corner. Small 
use of small stamps. An ordinary bottle cork can be columns sustain the canopy, which is in the form of an 
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arc, decorated with butterflies and 
covered with a light stuff that falls 
from the side of the wall so as to 

avoid direct contact with it. Details 
of this canopy are given, with indications 
cf the manner in which the branches may 
The ceiling 





be embroidered upon it. 
and the friezes are decorated according 
to the same general idea, the designs be- 
ing derived from old lace and blossoming 
In the angles of frieze 

















apple branches. 
and ceiling apple-tree branches are ar- 
ranged in espaliers, as in modern or- 
chards, where the trees are forced to fol- 
low geometrical lines; they should be 
lightly modelled and set in golden lines.” 


THE FAMOUS ‘“* PEACOCK ROOM.” 


ONE of the most interesting papers in 
Mr. Theodore Child’s “ Art and Criti- 
cism,” now in the press, and of which, by 
courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Har- 
per & Bro., we have before us the advance 
proofs, is that describing “A Pre-Raph- 
aelite Mansion,” in the famous London 
home of Mr. I°. R. Leyland, near Prince’s 
Gate. Enough 
distinction as- 
suredly for any 
house of a pri- 
vate gentle- 
man would it 
be to enshrine 
choice works 
of such old 
masters as Botticelli, Signorelli, 
Bellini and Giorgione, and some of 

the most famous of those by Ros- 
setti and Burne-Jones ; but Mr. Leyland’s house 
itself is, in its way, as remarkable as the artistic 
treasures it contains. These are not by any 
means confined to pictures; curious old furni- 
ture, tapestries, rare porcelains and a hundred 
precious trifles of bijouterie and bric-a-brae are 
scattered throughout the unique mansion, in 
which “the owner realizes his dream of living 
the life of an old Venetian merchant in modern 
London.” To attempt to describe in detail 
the charms of Mr. Leyland’s house, we should 
have to give Mr. Child’s delightful article in 
full, for there is really no part of it which is 
not essential to an adequate understanding 
of this wonderful dwelling. We must content 
ourselves by quoting from his description of 
the famous “‘ Peacock Room.”’ 

This is the dining-room, which every one 
knows gets its name from the decoration with 
which Mr. Whistler has enriched it. 
inally conceived by Jeckyll, the architect, it 


As orig- 


was hung with old Spanish leather, and it was 
only by an accident that Mr. Whistler came 
to decorate it. This is the story of it: 

“ Mr. Leyland having bought a picture by Mr. 
Whistler, representing a woman in a Japanese 
robe, hung it over the fireplace, where it still 
remains. The master, having inspected the 
arrangement, complained that the red flowers 
scattered over the gold ground of the Spanish 
leather hurt the harmony of his picture, and 
proposed to paint themout. Mr. Leyland had 


paid a thousand pounds sterling for his Span- 
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ish leather, but he nevertheless allowed the mas- 
ter to have his way; whereupon Mr. Whistler 
went on painting and painting until the Span- 
ish leather disappeared entirely, and a new and 
absolutely unique decorative scheme of blue and 
gold, in which the chief motif was peacocks and 
Walls, wood- 
work and ceiling are entirely covered with these com- 


their feathers, appeared in its place. 


positions in the Japanese taste. The framework is 
lacquered and clouded, or treated like aventurine, and 
the panels are filled in with imbrications of peacocks’ 
feathers of exquisite invention. Over the buffet, at the 
end of the room opposite the fireplace, is an oblong 
panel sixteen feet long, where Mr. Whistler has depict- 
ed two peacocks in aggressive attitudes, designed in 
gold on a blue ground. One peacock, of extreme and 
unruffled elegance, is supposed by some subtle interlinear 
readers to represent the artist, and the other peacock, 
with disordered plumage and irate mien, standing on a 
pile of shekels, is identified with the artist’s patron. 
The background is dotted with flying feathers and 
masses of gold, and the whole composition has refer- 
ence, we are told, to a difference that arose between Mr. 
Whistler and Mr. Leyland with respect to the price of 
the work. 


geance, but its hidden meaning is so discreetly con- 


This cryptic panel was the painter’s ven- 


cealed that it would remain forever lost in the spirited 
charm of the whole, had not anecdotic memories treas- 
ured up the souvenir of the artist’s wrath and of its 
ingenious manifestation.” 

The room is best seen by artificial light, with th 
shutters of the three windows closed, and forming each 


“The 


panels to the right and left represent peacocks with 


a tall, rich decorative panel, very fine in design. 


perspective 


other, the 


their tails spread fanwise, advancing in 
toward the spectatcr, one behind the 
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151 
peacocks in gold and the ground in blue. 
On the middle panel are perched two 
peacocks with pendent tails sweeping 
down to the ground, and presenting an 
arrangement of lines and masses of blue 
and gold of singular splendor. The re- 
maining wall space is occupied by the 
smaller panelling already described, and 
the shelves and cages in which the blue 
china is displayed. The fireplace is pan- 
elled with turque ise blue mosaic. The 
andirons are gilt-bronze sunflowers. The 
carpet is turquoise blue. Thus the whole 
room forms a completely harmonious ar- 
rangement in turquoise blue and virgin 
gold; the only ornaments are pieces of 
blue and white china, displayed on shelves 
of carved and gilt wood. The panelled 
ceiling has pendentives terminating in gas 
lamps, to which have now been added 
stars of electric lights. 

Besides estranging Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Leyland, we are told by Mr. Child 
that this “Peacock Room” had a more 
tragic consequence, “ Mr J ( kyll had de- 
signed and completely executed the room 
when Mr, Whistler entered upon the 
scene, He had already suffered several 


disappointments, owing to accident hav- 
ing deprived him of the credit of his work, 


b 


and his hopes were then all centred upon 
Alas! 


when he saw the Spanish leather disap 


his efforts in Mr. Leyland’s house. 


pear and the peacock harmony in blue 


‘. and gold become the talk of the town, 
; ; he went home and began to paint the floor 
x of his bedroom gold, and In a few weeks 
af he died mad in a private lunatic asylum.” 
~ FOR mural decoration, wax painting 
was * has some decided advantages over oil 
Ba is painting. Oijl paintings grow black, wax 
r- paintings do not. Wax paint defies gases, 

Ea especially sulphuretted hydrogen ; resist 
ai the action of moisture, dries quickly and 
Ulows a painter to finish his work almost 

at a sitting. In color it has both th 

richness of oil and the delicacy of fresco, and it has a 


lead finish. 


or transparent, as In water-color. 


One can app! it opaque, semi-transparent 


It is highly esteemed 


hy experts in mural decorat'on. As the conditions favor- 
able to true fresco are rarely found nowadays, the ad 
vantages of wax painting should be better known 
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DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED TABLE-COVER, THE BORDERS TO BE USED SINGLY OR DOUBLY. 


THE NARROWER BORDER IS SUITABLE FOR THE NAPKINS; THE CENTRAL ORNAMENTS MAY BE ADAPTED FOR DOILIES, 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FOR BOOK-COVERINGS. (VARIATIONS OF THE HAWTHORN MOTIVE.) BY M. L. MACOMBER, 
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HINTS ABOUT DINING-ROOMS. 


[From “ Delicate Dining.’”’? By Theodore Child.] 
THE painter Whistler’s dining-room is canary yel- 
low, with blue and white china as a decoration. 


THE use of color in the pattern of table-linen is by 
no meansnovel. In the miniatures of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the table-cloths and the long, narrow dresser cloths are 
constantly represented with rose or blue stripes and borders. 


SOME luxurious table-cloths nowadays are not only 
richly embroidered, but also adorned with inserted bands of lace, 
which give you the sensation of dining off a petticoat. Such ex- 
cess is to be avoided. 


THE ideal table-cloth is smooth and fair to the eye; 
it has no obtrusive glaze; it is soft to the touch, and its folds are 
not hard or rigid. The napkin should be soft and ample, and 
absolutely devoid of glaze or starch. It should be of generous 
dimensions, say thirty-four by twenty-five inches, The English 
table-napkin generally errs on the side of smallness, 


THE napkin will of course match the cloth, and if it 
is embroidered or ornamented in any way, let this decoration in 
no way interfere with its usefulness, Above all things, let there 
be no mottoes or inscriptions. 


THE table napkin made its appearance in the civilized 
world toward the middle of the fifteenth century, the table-cloth 
having hitherto rendered napkin service to the guests, who 
placed it over their knees as they took their seats. At first the 
napkin was thrown over the shoulder or over the left arm, as 
Erasmus directs. Subsequently when ruffs were in fashion it 
was tied round the neck, an operation not easy to accomplish, 
given the exuberance of the ruffs. Hence the proverb about the 
difficulty of making both ends meet. + 


THERE is no reason why the darker shades of green, 
brown and red should be reserved for dining-rooms; I have 
eaten delightfully in a room where the panelling was painted 
pale lilac, picked out with blue and salmon red; and against 
this background the ladies, with fresh flowers in their hair, stood 
out like a spring meadow against a vernal sky. 


IN a dinimg-room the aim of the decorator should be 
simplicity and gaiety of aspect ; and the materials which he may 
best use are wainscoting, or ‘‘ lambris,” of the styles of Louis XIII., 
XIV., XV. and XVL., or of modern design, if he can find a de- 
signer, stucco, lacquered woodwork, panelling filled in with 
stamped leather, or decorative painting, neo-Greek decoration, 
simple panelling, either of natural wood or of wood painted in 
plain colors, or, finally, simple wall-paper, only let it be remem- 
bered that the paper need not be of dark hue. 


A DINING-ROOM of the Directory epoch: The basis 
of the decoration was gray, white and yellow stucco; the over- 
doors were bas-reliefs of white stucco on Wedgwood blue ground, 
the doors of unpolished mahogany with medallions and panels in 
yellow wood, framed with silver fillets and painted with ara- 
besques and subjects, the pilasters of Sienna yellow covered with 
silver arabesques. I do not absolutely recommend the Directory 
style for imitation, but there are valuable hints to be obtained 
from the tender-colored and often tasteful arrangements of that 
period. 


THE size of the dining-room table should be based on 
the fact that each person should be allowed thirty inches of space 
in width, and, in order to insure free circulation and perfect 
waiting, a space of six feet is demanded between the wall and 
the backs of the diners’ chairs. The proportions to be observed 
in making the table are that the length may exceed the breadth 
by one quarter, one third, one half, and very exceptionally by 
three quarters for a large company. The first quality of a table 
obviously is that it should be firm on its legs, but there is no 
reason for exaggerating its strength into clumsiness, Further- 
more, the dining-table of richly carved oak, walnut, rosewood 
or mahogany is a useless luxury ; the ornamentation is misplaced, 
and often fatal'to knees; the richness of the material itself is 
lost, inasmuch as the table is always covered with a cloth. 


THE Henri Deux dining-room, now so fashionable, 
with its heavy curtains and portiéres, its monumental fireplaces, 
mantels and andirons, and its walls decked out with arms, 
tapestries and what not, is the most unreasonable of all dining- 
rooms. All tapestry, portiéres, hangings, bibelots and other 
such things are objectionable, because they absorb the odors 
given forth by the drinks and viands. The display of armor on 
the walls is a silly affectation. There is no excuse whatever for 
converting a dining-room into a museum, and for this reason 
one does not wish to see the walls hung over with plates and 
dishes. The proper place for plates and dishes when not in use 
is in a cupboard, or on the shelves of a dresser. I know an 
amiable hostess in London whose dining-room walls are covered 
with a rose-colored Louis XVI. striped silk, and who has the two 
maids who serve at table dressed in colors and patterns that har- 
monize with the walls of the room. 


BUREAU OF HOME DECORATION. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been perfected for furnishing 
readers of The Art Amateur with the best practical assistance in 
house decoration, upon the following terms, payable in advance : 

Furnishing sample colors for exterior painting of a house, $5. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting walls and ceiling and 
for painting wood-work, with directions regarding carpets and 
window draperies, $5 per room. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting cornice and ceiling, and 
patterns of paper hangings for frieze and wall, with samples of 
proper materials for window draperies and portiéres, and sample 
of carpets where rugs are not used, with full directions as to ar- 
rangements, $10 per room. 

For bachelors’ apartments, or a small “ flat,” of say seven 
rooms, sample colors will be furnished for walls, ceilings and 
wood-work, and general directions given as to floor coverings and 
window draperies, for $25. 

For the highly ornate or elaborate decoration and furnishing of 
single rooms, such as drawing or dining-rooms in city residences, 
or where a special or distinctive treatment is desired, designs, 
specifications and estimates will be furnished, with competent su- 
perintendence, if required, the charges in each case to be propor- 
tionate to the service rendered. 

For the furnishing and decoration of large or expensive “ flats,” 
where considerable outlay is contemplated, special charges will be 
made, based upon the requirements of the work. 

Should it be desired, we can supply furniture, Oriental rugs and 
carpets, ornaments and bric-4-brac—indeed, everything required 
to carry out a scheme of artistic decoration, whether for a single 
room or an entire house, 

In such cases we will, as far as possible, send patterns and sam- 
ples, with price attached, and when the quantity of a material re- 
quired is determined upon, a post-office order or draft to pay for 
the same must invariably be sent with the order to buy. This 
department is conducted for the convenience of our readers, and 
it must be understood that we can incur no pecuniary risk, 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ART AND CRITICISM. 


IT is as an art critic that Mr. Theodore Child is and 
will remain best known. His essays on artistic subjects, now 
collected under the title ‘‘ Art and Criticism,’”’ contain his most 
important work. It is a book which, from the matters treated 
of, and still more from the acquirements and temper of the writer, 
is without a parallel in our language; for no other critic of art is 
at once so well informed, so open to new impressions, so judicious, 
so free from dogmatism. We may not always agree with his 
appreciations, but even when we disagree we experience no 
desire to controvert his positions. It is because there is always 
something to be said on his side of a question, and he says it so 
calmly, so modestly that we feel inclined rather to come to his 
assistance than to oppose him. His gentle, persuasive manner, 
we foresee, will carry most of his readers with him; and, on the 
whole, no better fate could be wished for them, for if he errs, 
it is on the generous side, on the side of new men, and principles 
that have yet to make their way in the world. 

He will have nothing to do with zsthetics, which, indeed, if a 
science at all, is in so rudimentary a stage as to be of little use to 
either artist or layman. ‘‘ It is easy to shut one’s self up within 
a system,’’ he writes ; but something unexpected and spontaneous 
will always be turning up to bring our paltry systems to nought. 
“Rather than submit to the humiliations of incessant apostasy, 
let us be modest.’”’ Rather than be continually throwing down 
and expounding our limits to take in now Japanese art and, 
again, impressionism, let us do without them altogether ; let us 
be satisfied to feel; let us trust to instinct. 

This instinct of the appreciative intellect is, on certain points, 
not unlike creative genius. No one can be taught to see or ex- 


that of Phidias too coid and abstract. He revels in the delicate 
artificiality and the mystical meanings of Botticelli, his allegories 
of spring, his robes of rose-color and lavender embroidered in 
gold. He rejoices in the refinement of modern vision, in Monet’s 
tones, in Monet’s vibrations. 

But he is by no means confined to the subjects we have men- 
tioned. The reader will find in his book clever and interesting 
chapters on ‘‘ A Pre-Raphaelite Mansion ” (Mr. Leyland’s in Lon- 
don); ‘“‘Chantilly and its Collections ;” on ‘* American Artists 
at the Paris Exhibition ;” on ‘‘ The Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace ;”” on Barye, Rodin, Munkacsy, Millet. We wish we could 
follow, step by step, his appreciations of these and other great 
artists, but we must content ourselves with the general account 
of his views and methods given above. We will only add, in 
conclusion, that the book is beautifully illustrated, and that it 
does not contain a dull nor an unhelpful page. (Harper & 
Brothers). 





DELICATE DINING. 


MR. THEODORE CHILD is of those who reckon 
cookery as one of the fine arts. It is his motto that ‘‘ A man 
can dine but once a day.” We say ‘‘ his motto,” though he 
credits it to the philosopher, P. Z. Didsbury, otherwise unknown 
to fame, and whom, we suspect, he has created for the express pur- 
pose of fathering this and similar aphorisms upon him. That 
‘* the art of cooking, like the art of dining, is exempt from the 
caprices of fashion ;”’ that ‘‘ the principles of both these arts are 
eternal and immutable ;” that ‘‘the most artistic and the whole- 
somest ways of preparing food are the simplest’’—these are some 
of the Didsbury-Child articles of faith, which, with a selection of 
maxims from Magny, Brillat-Savarin, Honoré de Balzac, Shake- 
speare, Grimod de la Reyniére, King Louis XV. and Gamaliel 
Stubbs, Clerk of the Kitchen to Oliver Cromwell, he sets before 
the reader, as a sort of hors d’ceuvre, or preparatory snack, in 
the first chapter of his new book on ‘‘ Delicate Dining.” 

When one dines in public, he warns us, there must necessarily 
be a waiting before the soup is served. To fill this period agree- 
ably, he further recommends us to have recourse to conversation 
or to employ it in admiring the dresses and faces of the ladies 
present. The latter advice, we must suppose, is intended for the 
few who know how to observe without being observed. ‘‘ A cat 
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press nature. No one can be taught to see or expound art. To 
enjoy, no less than to create, demands, among other things, a 
natural sensitiveness of eye, intensified by observant exercise, 
which it is impossible to ask of a modern democratic public. 
Like Mr. Whistler, he maintains that art is for the élite. It is 
a mystery incommunicable save to specially gifted souls. But 
even these, at times, need guidance or confirmation which it is 
the privilege and the duty of the critic to afford. To be fit for 
this high function he must have sympathy, delicacy of observa- 
tion and appreciation, and ‘‘ intelligent, lucid and reasoned admi- 
ration,” based on wide and accurate knowledge of art, past and 
present, of nature eternal. It will be seen, then, that though 
Mr. Child disclaims any right to lay down the law in matters 
artistic, to say ‘‘ admire this” or ‘‘ignore that,’’ he has a high 
opinion of the office of critic, and deems it one not to be lightly 
undertaken, 

The essays included in this volume show that he has practised 
what he preaches, that he has tasted of many kinds of art, ana- 
lyzed and compared his impressions, prepared himself to under- 
stand great works by a continual study of the two worlds of 
nature and of man, and kept his mind and senses open, ready to 
accept the new and unexpected. There are others who may 
have seen as much, studied as much, and more ; but this uncom- 
mitted, receptive attitude is, we believe, peculiar, among English 
writers on art, to Mr. Child. It gives a certain lightness, totally 
distinct from levity, to his treatment of artistic questions, and 
will gain him many readers, especially among those who have 
learned to distrust and dislike dogmatic criticism. 

But this admirable fairness and openness of mind does not 
prevent his having decided preferences and boldly avowing them. 
The essay with which his book begins—on ‘‘ Sandro Botticelli,” 
shows him as an ardent admirer of the Italian ‘* Primitives,” and 
prepares us for his admiration of the equally subtle, refined and 
literary art of the English pre-Raphaelites, notably of Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones. 

French sculpture, medieval and modern, with its similar quali- 
ties of delicacy of execution and subtlety of intention, he appre- 
ciates to the highest degree. The ‘‘ modernity” of Messrs. Degas 
and Rafaelli impresses him as it never could any one who had not 
long seen in their subjects something that does not meet the 
general eye. On the other hand, he feels but dully the beauties 
of ancient art and the majesty of the great Italians, and the sin- 
cere love of nature of moderns like Millet and Courbet. He isa 
citizen, a man of refinement, a complicated being of many inter- 
ests and aspirations. The worship of nature is too rude a cult 
for him ; the art of Raphael and Michael Angelo too sweeping ; 
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may look at a king,” as the proverb has it, but men are not cats, 
and are amenable to rules of conduct which do not touch the feline 
world. But matter for before-dinner conversation he provides 
abundantly in his chapters on the ‘‘ Chemistry of Cooking,” 
wherein he shows how backward chemical science is; on 
‘*Methods for Preparing Meats;” ‘‘Conditions Requisite for 
Healthy Digestion ;” ‘‘On Relish and Seasoning,” and ‘ Ace- 
taria; or, Concerning the Dressing of Salads.” There are some 
who can talk forever on this last subject. What Mr. Child has 
to say on it is short, but to the point, and fully explains the fact 
that people who are at once delicate eaters and candid, generally 
admit that they do not like salads. It is because they are so 
seldom properly dressed. It is with pleasure, and a certain pride, 
that we find ourselves agree with Mr. Child on this and other 
points, such as his preference for light soups ; his abomination of 
baked meats, ‘‘ funeral” or other ; his appreciation of plain dishes ; 
his detestation of the cruet-stand. Onone point we at first feared 
that we differed from him ; he says that it is impossible to dine 
alone. But since the doctors have demonstrated that in a man 
who has /ved at allthere are several persons, we may take it, 
that he occasionally, like Xavier de Maistre, asks his “ béte”’ to 
dinner, or, like Thoreau, ‘‘invites his soul.” Indeed, he says, 
elsewhere, that but two factors, the dinner and the diner, are 
necessary ; and when he dedicates his book to P. Z. Didsbury as 
his *‘ inseparable dining companion,” he betrays the real status of 
that individual as an ‘alter ego ;” but whether ‘‘ soul” or ‘* béte” 
we will not undertake to say. 

We have already, in another column on this page, quoted large- 
ly from Mr. Child’s chapters on ‘‘ The Dining-Room and its 
Decoration” and ‘‘ On Dining-Tables.’’ His ideas on table-ser- 
vice, drawn from French and English customs, are excellent. 
He does not like to eat off gold plate. The noise made by knife 
and fork on it is irritating to the nerves, and the reflections cast 
by it upon the face of the diner are disagreeable. He inveighs 
against the practice of serving roast fowl on silver, which results, 
he says, in giving the company to eat not of roast duck, but of 
oxidized duck. He favors refinement, however, and would have 
‘*many sets of porcelain.” 

His book is not a cook-book, but it contains a choice collection 
of recipes. Would the reader know how to preserve the green 
color of vegetables ? The great secret is to have plenty of water 
in the pot. In cooking any vegetable which may sometimes have 
a slightly bitter taste, it is well to put a lump of loaf sugar into 
the water. We have recipes for cauliflower au gratin ; for arti- 
chokes a la Rarigoule ; for court-bouillon to cook fish ; for duck 
4 la Portugaise ; for potato salad ; for mayonnaise sauce, maitre 




















d’hétel, and three varieties of Bearnaise sauce, not to speak of the 
classical sauces, Espagnol, Allemande, Velouté and Béchamél. 
There is a learned and delightful chapter on ‘‘ Paratriptics and 
the making of Tea and Coffee,”’ and one intensely practical, ‘‘ On 
Serving Wines.’”’ He would give each guest his bottle, or as 
many bottles as he wished, not half a dozen glasses of as many 
different kinds of wine. From that we judge that his own al- 
lowance is, at least, two bottles, of which one, doubtless, is set 
down to the account of the ‘inseparable’ Didsbury. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 


RECENT FICTION. 


Two GIRLS ON A BARGE, by V. Cecil Cotes (D. 
Appleton & Co.). The title of this book suggests, of course, in- 
evitable comparison with ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat ;” but to those 
who find the fun of that abnormally popular history somewhat 
forced, the more delicate humor of this will come as a relief. 
The story of two English girls voyaging on a canal-barge with as- 
sistant males, and Mrs. Bargee as chaperon, is really amusing 
from start to finish, and not too suggestive of Black’s ‘‘ Strange 
Adventures of a House Boat.” Indeed, the way the writer has 
steered clear of imitation is in itself most ingenious. 


ON THE LAKE OF LUCERNE, AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Beatrice Whitby (D. Appleton & Co.). This is a very pleasing 
little volume. Brightness and daintiness mark alike its outward 
garb and its contents. ‘‘ Poor Dear Mamma” is a very delicate 
piece of satire, while ‘‘A True Story” is a tragedy handled 
bravely and with considerable power. ‘‘ Violets Dim,” a story 
of a rescue from a burning house, hasno little pathos in its telling, 
although the tragic climax is averted. Few volumes of short 
stories of English origin are so good as this, 


THE WITCH oF PRAGUE, by F. Marion Crawford, is 
a not very profound study of hypnotism and similar scientific or 
semi-scientific marvels. A shadowy personage, called the Wan- 
derer, who,is in search of a yet more shadowy Beatrice, sees 
in the Cathedral of Prague a lady whom at first he takes for 
her. This is Unorna, the witch, w ho, le agued with a little gnome 
of a wizard, by name Keyork Arabian, attempts to solve the prob- 
lem of prolonging life indefinitely by transfusing the blood of a 
young and healthy man into the veinsof one dying of old age. 
To accomplish their ends, Unorna mesmerizes her subject and 
lover, Israel Kafka, but becomes alarmed and conscience-stricken 
and the experiment fails. Within the limits of a short story the 
tale might be interesting, but it is spun out to the regulation 
length for a novel by wearisome disquisitions on the nature of the 
soul, immortality and the like. It is quite possible, however, that 
this shallow and commonplace stuff may make the fortune of the 
book. It is beautifully illustrated by W. J. Hennessy, who may 
truly be said to have ‘‘ created” the types sketched out by Mr. 


Crawford. His Unorna is a witch at all points, and his Keyork 
a ‘“‘ jaunty little gnome-king” to the tip of his cane (Macmillan 
& Co.). 


BEULAH, by Mrs. Leith Adams (J. B. Lippincott Co.), 
is an autobiography, beginning with the earliest recollections of an 
English girl of noble parentage. Her mother having gone from 
the world when she came into it, and her father, Lord Vansitart, 
‘being wise as well as fond,” she is soon removed from the care 
of servants and placed with the three daughters of a clergyman, 
who have a homelike school in a delightful old manor-house. 
The baby pupil, little Nellie, is petted by the three good ladies 
and all who knowher. She becomes a beautiful and affection- 
ate girl, and is strongly attached to a pupil some years older 
than herself, who is poor, and pays her own tuition by assisting 
in teaching. As Lord Vansitart visits his daughter from time to 
time, he also is charmed by this older pupil, Eulalie Le Breton ; 
and later his own rector employs her asa governess. Lord Van- 
sitart often visits the rectory, and finally carries away the gov- 
erness and marries her. After a brief honeymoon he dies ; and 
everything, except the entailed estate, is willed to her; the 
daughter’s portion being left to the widowin trust, for her. Lady 
Vansitart has proved treacherous in various ways, and she is no 
longer sweet and winning as she once was; she even repels poor 
Nellie. The latter, after leaving school, seeks refuge with an aunt, 
and there meets an interesting, sad faced-artist. He falls in 
love with her, aithough he thought his heart had been broken by 
a girl who jilted him fora richer man. Nellie returns his love, 
and they are happy. It is for both tolearn that the former fian- 
cée is no other than the widowed Lady Vansitart, who tries to 
recapture the artist, but fails, and sinks in a rapid decline. 


RECALLED TO LIFE, by Grant Allen, is a story of 
a murder, a self-acting camera and a young woman who loses 
her memory and regains it in a peculiar manner. Una Calling- 
ham has a distinct recollection of her father’s death, but of noth- 
ing that precedes that event. She is led to believe that a former 
lover of hers, whose existence she had forgotten, was the mur- 
derer. She follows him to America in order to bring him to jus- 
tice, and is confronted with the proof that she had herself fired the 
shot that killed her father. The self-acting camera, the photo- 
graphs from which the lover had abstracted, tells the tale. He 
had attempted to force Callingham, who was not Miss Una’s 
father, but her faithless guardian, to consent to their marriage, 
by threatening him with exposure. Callingham had attempted 
to murder him, and Una, in his defence, had fired the fatal shot. 
Mr. Allen is a vigorous writer, and the manner in which Una re- 
gains her memory is very well imagined. Still, the story, asa 
whole, has little interest except of the sensational sort. It is not 
one of its author’s best. (Henry Holt & Co.) 





HISTORICAL. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE TUILERIES, by Im- 
bert de Saint-Amand, translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, is 
a companion volume to ‘* Marie Antoinette and the End of the 
Old Régime,”’ recently noticed by us. It brings tne story of the 
unfortunate queen, from the installation at the Tuileries, in 
1789, down to the period of the emigration and the acceptance of 
the constitution in 1791. The events passed in review are the 
visit of the National Assembly,’on October 20th, 1789; the cxecu- 
tion of the Marquis de Favras ; the death of Mirabeau ; the flight 
to Varennes, to which is devoted no less than twelve chapters ; 
the captivity in the Tuileries and the return of the Princess de 
Lamballe. The detailed account of the journey to Varennes is 
the most notable thing in the book. Though much of it is pad- 
ding, and much of course drawn from sources which are open to 
everybody, such as Mme. Campan’s memoirs, M. de Saint-Amand 
appears to have used especial diligence in collating all the facts 
that he could bring together bearing on the attempted flight of 
the king and queen. It is interesting to compare his twelve chap- 
ters with Carlyle’s nine in ‘‘ The French Revolution.’’ Another 
volume, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette and the Downfall of Royalty,”’ is to 
follow (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A., 
is something more than a history of the most famous of English 
cathedrals, as it enters fully into all sorts of questions connected 
with it, and something less, as it does not strictly follow chronolog- 
icalorder. Nevertheless, it is, in the main, historical, beginning a 
thousand years ago, when the site, then unbuilt upon, was known 
as Thorn Ey or Thorn Island, and ending with current proposals 
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for restoration. It was already, in King Alfred's time, a ‘‘ locus 
terribilis,” or sacred place, bearing traces of British Christian 
ruins, There are, still, remains of Edward the Confessor’s work, 
the ‘“‘ Dark Cloister” under the dormitory and the ‘‘ Chapel of 
the Pyx,” which was anciently a treasury ; and the old regula- 
tions, being kept up with true British conservatism, is still as 
hard to get into as any treasury on earth. Older and more 
mysterious than any part of the building is the Stone of Scone, on 
which the kings of Scotland were crowned, and which, accord- 
ing to the legend, is the identical stone on which Jacob laid his 
head at Bethel. Going up into the Chantry of the Annunciation 
—and, in doing so, coming down to more modern times—we are 
introduced to the Westminster Abbey waxworks, effigies dressed in 
real clothes of King Charles II., Queen Elizabeth, General Monk, 
and other royal or famous people, and, something better than an 
effigy, the mummified corpse of Queen Catharine of Valois, 
which Pepys kissed in 1669, in order that he might have it to say 
in his memoirs that he had kissed a queen. It is now decently 
coffined. The incumbents of Poet's Corner are called up for 
review, from Ingulphus of the Chronicles to Dickens and Bulwer- 
Lytton. Mr. Loftie is severe on the restorers of the Abbey, the 
Gothic revivalists, Ruskin, Pugin and Scott, and would impose 
a probation, so to speak, of ten years on all future candidates for 
burial in the Abbey. The book is fully illustrated from old prints 
and modern pen drawings. Every nook and corner of church, 
cloisters, hall, chapels and charter-house is pictured, and the 
more interesting monuments are shown in photographic prints. 
Westminster Abbey and its monuments probably have never 
before been so well described. Mr. Loftie has given us a thor- 
oughly entertaining volume, and he has been well seconded by 
the liberality and usual good taste of Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND is a 
careful analysis of the New England theocracy in all its main 
features, by Miss Alice Morse Earle. One of the first meeting- 
houses erected by the pilgrims is still preserved at Salem. They 
were ‘* good, roomthy meeting-houses” in the opinion of Judge 
Sewall, though but logs and thatch, with floors of beaten earth. 
The church that met in them was a church militant, importing 
muskets and armor, ‘‘ marthers” (or murderers) and carbines for 
its war of extermination against the Indians. It was called to- 
gether by horn and shell; the Pilgrim father who ‘blew the 
kunk”’ (conch) at East Hadley got three dollars a year for his 
services. The pews were provided with swing shelves for the 
benefit of those who wished to take notes from the parson’s 
sermon, and Miss Earle tells of those who could neither read nor 
write, but who yet made ostentatious use of their ‘leaning 
shelves.” The tithing-man, with his wand of office, knobbed at 
one end to rap the boys’ heads, tipped with a fox-tai] at the other 
to wake up the sleeping damsels, went his round through the 
aisles ; ‘‘ expounding’’ and ‘‘ prophesying” lasted sometimes two 
hours anda half. The ministers warred against church stoves 
as ungodly luxuries. Miss Earle has ransacked old psalm-books, 
old diaries, old church records and has unearthed many quaint 
and curious things, which make every page of her book readable 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


THE HISTORICAL 
mostly with very recent history ; but the first, ‘* Primitive Rights 
of Women,” as the title shows, with the times before history be- 
gan. Mr. Adams criticises sharply the current view that the 
primitive status of women was that of slavery, and that their 
progress toward a higher position has kept pace, step for step, 
with that of the Christian religion and civilization. He shows 
from existing Indian customs, and from what we know of early 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman and German institutions, that women 
were probably freer at the outset of our civilization than they 
were for many centuries after. The adventures of Captain John 
Smith and the manners of Harvard College in 1786 and 
1787 are subjecis of two interesting essays. Napole on’s efforts to 
regain control of St. Domingo, and to make it, with Louisiana, 
the centre of a French American colonial system, are recounted in 
another, which glances at certain recent schemes of annexation to 
the United States. But the most valuable of the essays deal with 
events, one might say, of yesterday. In them Mr. Adams shows 
Seward’s policy in relation to the ‘‘ Declaration of 

1861 (concerning blockade-running and privateering) 
he criticises the legal-tender act and 
Mr. Boutwell’s financial policy ; tells the story of Black F riday and 
the history of the session of 1869-70. In these handles 
without gloves people yet alive, and ventures on bold prophecies 
as to the results of the concentration of power at Washington 
and of wealth in the hands of a few great corporations. The 
picture which he draws of the charac ter and motives of the late 
General Grant, while it may be wrong, is, at least, consistent. 
Mr. Adams is an original thinker, a care eful and disinterested his- 
torian, and his utterances are entitled to respectful attention. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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THE POETRY OF TENNYSON, by Henry Van Dyke, 
D.D., is the outcome of the author's belief that’ poetry 1s a most 
important part of life, and that Tennyson is the most important 
poet of the century. He is admittedly one of the clearest and 
least in need of explication, but Dr. Van Dyke finds much to say 
that may be helpful to young readers. He advises, with much 
good sense, that, above all things, they should read the poet 
himself—all of him; still we venture to think that the great, if 
not the only use for a book of this sort, is to enable one to pick 
and choose. Few, even of young people, have the leisure, per- 
haps fewer yet the inclination, to read all that such a voluminous 
writer has written. These essays, which are mainly descriptive 
and explanatory, will serve as a guide to whatever is most profit- 
able or most pleasant, and will complete the idea of the poet's 
work and influence, which may be gained from even a partial 
reading. Dr. Van Dyke is a pleasant guide, and if he does not 
undertake—to copy an expression of his—to furnish Tennysonian 
extract of meat, nevertheless his analyses of such poems as 
** Audley Court’’ and ‘* The Talking Oak” may, at a pinch, be 
made to do instead of reading the poems themselves. This is 
the second and an enlarged edition (Charles Scribner's Sons). 


POETRY 





THE SERIES OF “IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS,” edited 
by Mr. William Archer, has already been noticed at some length 
in these columns. The last volume is now before us, containing 
three plays, ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” ‘‘The Lady from the Sea” and 
** Hedda Gabler.” The last is the most noted, and for reason, 
as it has a really strong character in the heroine, daughter of a 
general, whose thirst for picturesque and sensational incidents 
leads her to betray her lover and drive himto suicice. Asa rule, 
Mr. Ibsen obtains his strongest effects by means of weak and 
vacillating characters. In ‘* The Lady from the Sea” the hero- 
ine is a hysterical person, brought up in a light-house and named 
after a ship, who falls under the influence of a mysterious sea-rov- 
er, and cannot make up her mind not to leave her husband and fol- 
low him until her accommodating husband sets her at liberty to do 
so if she chooses. ‘‘ Rosmersholm’’ is a tale of a country parson 
and an emancipated woman who succeed in destroying each 
other’s principles and springs of action and then jump intoa 
mill-race together. Usually, the secondary characters in these 
plays are the most interesting, such as, in ‘‘ Rosmersholm,’’ the 
vagabond, Brendel, and, in ‘* The Lady from the Sea,” the sedate 
and sensible Boletta. They deal with various aspects of the 
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marriage question, and, if we were to sum up their teaching in a 
sentence, it would be : Have your own way at all costs (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
THE Boy SETTLERS, by Noah Brooks (Charles Scrip- 


ner’s Sons). This book, with its silvered binding and its many 
pleasing illustrations, will delight the heart of every boy that it 
reaches Christmas morning, or any other morning, Although 
full of adventure, it may be said to contain more truth rather 
than fiction. Every scene may be said to have had its parallel in 
those days that presaged the War of the Rebellion, when Free 
State men and Pro-slavery men were contending fiercely for the 
possession of Kansas. Three boys (two brothers and a cousin), 
who are old enough to be fired by news of border ruffian out- 
rages, are allowed to join their respective fathers, who go out as 
pioneer settlers. There is rough journeying and there is rough 
living. In good time, with plenty of practical ability and un- 
daunted effort, the little party and can look from 
the door of a substantial log cabin, built by their own hands, and 
named after their favorite poet, Whittier, out upon acres of grow- 
ing corn interspersed with big watermelons, and an exter nsive 
timber claim beyond. The boys find plenty of small game, and 
also get their chance at deer and buffalo. The Indiz ans they see 
are too tame-looking to answer their expectations ; but they have 
reason to dread the Cheyennes, who come down in force upon 
settlers hard by, plundering and slaying them and burning their 
cabins. The Whittier cabin, however, escapes all harm ; and at 
at the end of the working season it is closed with a view to bring 
ing mothers and sisters to it in the spring. The return Eastw: rd 
is not without adventure. Altogether the book contains a great 
deal of instructive and amusing material, and its simple, straight- 
forward style will suit the boy reader 


A New Mexico Davipb, and other Stories and 
Sketches ‘of the Southwest, by Charles F, Lummis (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). Every boy after reading this book will want to be like 
Lucario. A New Mexico David is a shepherd boy of the dashing, 
Spanish type. He could follow a trail, shoot, ride and lasso like 
an Indian ; and, above all, he could throw a knife. About eight 
years before the Mexican war, a battle is about to take place be- 
tween Mexicans and Indians who greatly outnumber them. A Ute 
Goliath, seven feet high, rides out and offers to settle the affair 
by single combat with any one of the Mexicans. Young Lucario 
goes boldly out, like David of old, only on a pony, and accepts 
the challenge. The fight begins, arrows are sped without effect ; 
then, from either side, a long rope is uncoiled and whirls out the 
noose. With equal skill, each rider escapes. The treacherous 
Utes pass a great lance to the giant; but instantly the swift fly- 
ing knife of Lucario pierces him be ‘tween the ¢ yes, and the Utes 
surrender, according to the compact. The other sketches are 
written in the same realistic style. Important characters that 
figure in them are true characters, and the writer lights up, with 
pleasing effect, a great deal of historic ground that has never re- 
ceived due notice. 


gets established, 


BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY 


rHE ARENA (Frederick Stokes Co.) is a 
movable picture toy book that will bring joy into every nursery 
where it is introduced. Between the double pages there is a me- 
chanical device, that a baby can manage et in motion 
showmen, elephants, horses and all things, common 
and uncommon, On the reverse side of each page there are more 
bright colored pictures, not movable, but accompanied with en 
tertaining text that can be read while the performance is going on. 


A PEEP INTO CAT-LAND (Frederick Warne & Co., 
London & New York) contains very attractive reproductions of 
sepia ‘‘ life sketches” by Constance FE. Howell. ‘The individual 
cvaracter of each kitty is well depicted, and the verses describing 
their doings read with a merry jingle. A better dollar’s worth 
for the nursery it would be hard to find. Other similar publica- 
tions from this firm are issued at much lower prices. in 
ANIMALS AT HOME AND ABROAD the pictures are large and high- 
ly colored. There are domestic animals and wild animals; and 
a single rhyme under each tells something interesting about 
them. Another book has two scallops at the top, so that it 
forms a great capital B. It is an ‘‘ A BC” book, quaintly il- 
lustrated and brightly colored; and it suggests punctuation in 
a very novel way.—THE BELLS OF LONDON TowN is a drawing 
and painting book, with an extra sheet giving directions and a 
list of colors. The pictures are of a superior character, for toy 
pictures, There are blank spaces in which copies may be made ; 
and there are pictures outlined for painting, duplicates of those 
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sorts of 


that are already colored. The subjects are pleasing figures, with 
something of landscape and still life. It is just the thing to de- 
velop artistic taste and to train the young hand.—OVER THE 


HILLs is for painting only, and calls for less skill. It is intend- 
ed for amusement simply; but its pretty little figures present 
good examples of form, pose and coloring. Its marginal deco- 
rations are harmonious, and it will guide the childish taste in the 
right direction.—THE CHILDREN’S PAINTING BOooK has fewer 
figures and some large animals, with various interesting objects. 
The re are horses, parrots and full-rigged sailing vessels, The 
cover contains some practical directions for using paints and 
taking care of materials. There is merit in every one of the 
series ° the paper used is good, and the books will well stand 
the use they are likely to get. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO WHIST, by Fisher Ames 
(New York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons), This neatly turned out 
book has its four suits on the cover, all in red upon a black 
ground, but the error of such emblazonment is confined to the 
; within, an orderly and well-digested argument carries 
on the game from the simplest fundamental rules to the intricate 
niceties of scientific play. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, by Barrett Wendell (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). This volume is a collection of lectures delivered 
by the author at the Lowell Institute, Boston. Dealing with the 
elements of style, and the individual parts that make up the whole 

-such as words, sentences, paragraphs—they appeal strongly alike 
to scholarand student. Chapters on clearness, force, and elegance 
are not only nearly exhaustive in their analysis of the means em- 
ployed to obtain these qualities ; but from their anecdotes and 
illustrations are remarkably readable. To give advice in so 
pleasant a manner is a somewhat rare qualification for a scientific 
text-book, and should cause this one to be welcomed by all. 

THE Two-MoOVE CHESS PROBLEM, by B. G. Laws 
(F. A, Stokes Co.). Those who delight in solving the ingenious 
puzzles the noble game of chess offers, even when its admirers 
are solitary and find no player with whom to join issue, will 
welcome this little book. A two-move problem looks very easy ; 
but, as those who have sat hours over a chessboard know, the 
appearance is usually fallacious and full of difficulties that, after 
all, do but enhance the pleasure of solution. Tothe true problem 
lover this book will be a godsend ; with it, a chessboard and a 
desert island, he would be a new Alexander Selkirk, monarch of 
his subjects, but needing well-nigh as much care to bring them to 
subjection as though he were autocrat of a real empire. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS 


KITTENS MEETING. (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


THIS plate is after the third study of Miss Helena 
Maguire’s climbing kittens. The first was issued with The Art 
Amateur of September, 1890; the second with that of February, 
1891. They may be copied in whatever medium the decorations 
to which they are adapted may demand. The originals are in 
gouache (¢.¢., opaque water-colors). For this, paper should be 
selected as near the general tint of the background as possible. 
In all cases an accurate outline drawing must be made. First 
it must indicate general position, then physiognomy, then the 
principal lines that suggest anatomy. One horizontal line drawn 
just above the bough will aid in getting the positions of the feet. 
The palette for gouache, or for oils, will be white, raw umber, yel- 
low ochre, cobalt, light red, indigo, crimson lake, ivory black, 
rose madder and lemon yellow. The last named will be needed 
in the eyes, and will also be useful in the oak leaves. No Chinese 
white should be used until all the dark, transparent markings are 
secured by laying on at once indigo, burnt Sienna and crimson 
lake, well mixed. For the gray tints, Chinese white may be com- 
bined with the cobalt and light red, which vary in quantity, accord- 
ing to the warmth or the ccolness required. Rose madder and 
burnt Sienna will be wanted in the ears, on the leaf stems and 
somewhat on the bough. The leaves should not be brought out 
strong, and their most decided olive tint wants black, with the 
two yellows named, rather than blue. The gray that they need 
may be taken frcm that prepared for the kittens and the bough. 
Raw umber, burnt Sienna and black may be used at discretion 
in the final strengthening of shadow. But little clear, Chinese 
white is used; it is qualified with light red and cobalt, or with 
burnt Sienna, according as it appears bluish or pinkish, 

In oils, the colors may be laid onin the same succession. Bris- 
tle brushes as large as are available will best give the fur-like 
texture. The colors named for the gray tints on the kittens will 
produce those of the background. ‘This must be painted at the 
same time that the general painting of the objects is done, else 
there will be hard effects, Details, like sharpening the eyes, fin- 
ishing paws, stroking in whiskers, veining leaves and giving the 
woody appearances to the bough may all be attended to after the 
first work is dry and the surface has been rubbed with poppy oil. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE, (COLOR PLATE NO, 2.) 


FOR copying this study in oils, the palette should be 
set with the following colors ; rose madder, light red, lemon yel- 
low, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, raw umber, Vandyck brown, 
cobalt, Prussian blue, ivory black and white. The lighthouse 
and rocks may be ignored at first, and, after using a pencil to 
mark the height of the distant water-line, to locate the moon 
and to indicate the most decided cloud-forms, the tints required 
may be mixed and laid in a second row on the palette. For the 
moon and the direct light it casts on clouds and water: white, 
Naples yellow, lemon yellow and a little light red. These 
should be mixed but slightly, not worked down in a pasty, uni- 
form mass. For the more rosy tints on the clouds, the same, 
with a little rose madder and still less yellow ochre added. The 
brightest, light blue, may be started, as for a day sky, with co- 
balt and white; and this may be strengthened cautiously to the 
degree necessary, with Prussian blue. Moreof this will be want- 
ed on the water than on the sky. For the deep blue, less white 
is used and blue black is added. The general greenish gray tint 
on the broad surfaces of the clouds may be produced by mixing 
some of the first whitish tint with some of the deep blue tint, and 
adding raw umber. The same, with rose madder, will give the 
purplish tint near the horizon. All of these tints are reflected 
more or less upon the surfaces of the waves. In order to keep 
the lightest tints pure, it is best to begin with them, charging a 
bristle brush heavily and laying in the moon, the direct light on 
the clouds around it and on the water below, All except that 
on the moon will be disturbed somewhat by color subsequently 
brought into it, and it may be slightly exaggerated, to give it a 
be‘ter chance to hold itsown. The light rosy tints may also be 
painted in; and then, with another bristle brush, all the deepest 
blue on sky and water may be carefully laid in. Next comes 
the brighter blue; with this, the water will require more time 
than the sky, as it has much to do with forming the waves. Now 
the greenish gray tint is used to give body to the clouds and to 
light up, by reflection, the surfaces of the waves. As the brush 
approaches the horizon it must take up rose madder more or 
less, and also more of the blue tints, to give the purplish tone. 
The colors may be passed right over where the lighthouse is to 
be, and the general harmony of sky and water secured; when 
this is accomplished, the rest will come easy. While the colors 
are fresh, a paint rag may be folded to a sharp point and used to 
take the color from the place where the light is to gleam in the 
lighthouse, and from where it is to be reflected in the water. If 
cool color has been carried on the mass of warm rock, that may 
also be wiped out. The white, yellows and reds on the palette, 
with slight touches of vermilion, will produce the glowing light 
and its reflections. These colors must not be weakened by mix- 
ing. The lighthouse itself only wants delicate lining in with 
Vandyck brown on the dark side and bluish white on the light 
side. It will be in better keeping for having the sky tints under- 
neath. Vandyck brown will give the shadows of the rocks, yel- 
low ochre, the lights, and a bluish neutral tint comes between. 
It is best to let the work dry, then freshen it with poppy oil, and 
see what is wanted to perfect it. Perhaps the waves are too tur- 
bulent in the distance and too weak in the foreground ; perhaps 
their crests need further defining and their shadows softening. 
A very little color will go a great way toward modifying subtle 
effects and bringing all in keeping. 


WATER-LILIES, (COLOR PLATE NO. 3.) 


IN copying this study, the best effects will be obtained 
by using Whatman’s Imperial water-color paper and transparent 
colors, After outlining delicately with pencil, dampen the paper 
thoroughly and stretch it on a board. Carry a wash of neutral 
tint over all the background that shows above the lilies. If the 
brush fails to take hold uniformly and leaves little flecks of light, 
as in the plate—that is, leaves those that correspond somewhat, 
very well. The faint, diffused yellow that appears above each 
flower may be lightly washed on later. Now wash in the varying 
tints as they occur in the foreground, bringing whatever need be up 
between flowers and stems. In the dark shades, burnt umber and 
sepia will work well with zinober greens. As sepals and petals 
are developed, they will want similar tinting. On the former, 
and on the stems also, rose madder occasionally appears. Notice 
that the outer stamens are of the palest cadmium, and are broad 
and flat; farther in they narrow up and are deeper in color, 
taking on orange cadmium and then vermilion, These colorsare 
all reflected dimly in the foreground, and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, they impart warmth to the greens, Thesecret of reproduc- 
ing this study adequately lies in being able to aim directly and 
efficiently at the effects. Take, for instance, the clear-cut mar- 
gins of some of the dark folding sepals; they are not hard, but 
they are thrown in with confident emphasis, once for all. No 
faltering, patchy work can ever be made to lookthesame. When- 
ever a similar effect can be produced in the same deft manner, let 
it alone, instead of spoiling it by striving after a fac-simile. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


HINTS ABOUT INTERIOR DECORATION. 


FRONTIERSMAN.—For 
you can have nothing so good and at the same time so cheap as 


simple bedroom furniture 


white pine finished with shellac. For the sitting-room, you 
could hardly do better than have a wainscot of red Canadian 
and yellow pine, which will give a charming satiny, lustrous sur- 
face. If you would have ‘some simple home-made decorations” 
in keeping with this simple wood-work, take some easy flowing 
outline design, such as you will find any month among the sheets 
of working designs given with The Art Amateur, and stencil it 
on. Or, better still,burn in yourdesign by means of the popular 
process of ‘‘ pyrography,” or poker-work ; though we must warn 
you that if you do this you must give up the idea of pine or any 
other resinous woods. White wood and bass-wood are excellent 
for poker-work. You might make your decoration on these and 
apply them. If you are unable to get the ‘‘ Vulcan machine,” 
with its convenient platinum points (kept constantly heated by 
means of benzoline vapor), go to work in the old-fashioned 
way; get a few irons shaped like ordinary soldering irons, with 
each brought to a pretty fine point, and one or two small flat 
irons which may be used for putting on a tint. A small char- 
coal furnace will do toheat the irons. Asthey cool very quickly, 
you would want at least two, one always being preparing among 
the coals while its companion is in use. For a simple panel 
design, no doubt, you will find the one given below suggestive. 


Mrs. B.—(1) You are doubtless right in your con- 
jecture. By papering and painting your middle (dining-room) 
in lighter tones, you could probably dispense 
with gas-light altogether in the day-time. Let 
the hangings also be lighter. Dark papers and 
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FOR ** FRONTIERSMAN,” FOR “* 


dark hangings absorb so much light that it is seldom well to use 
them where the sun does not penetrate. (2) The sample of 
terra-cotta paper you send for the hall is light so farasthe ground 
is concerned, but the pattern gives a dark effect. 


HORTENSE.—Pale green walls, no doubt, are gener- 
ally favorable to complexions, to fair ones especially ; but there 
is a well-grounded prejudice against the color, which usually 
contains arsenic. A deep crimson is effective in a similar way. 
But avoid the lighter shades of red and violet in your drawing- 
room decoration; for the complementary color effect will be a 
green or orange hue to the flesh tints of your guests, 


S. F.—With Venetian red you will find that a har- 
mony can be got not only with such yellows as old gold and 
amber, but also with lemon color and cream color, Dark red 
contrasts with pale blue, violet with heliotrope, sapphire with 
Nile green, and olive with coral. 


H. P.—There is an embossed cartridge paper less 
liable to soil than the ordinary kind. It is made by Fr. Beck & 
Co. (Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, New York), who 
would send you samples should you mention The Art Amateur. 


H. F. F.—Your walls painted in distemper (water- 
color) cannot be washed. They may be brushed down, or—to 
remove spots—rubbed over with bread-crumbs. 





HELPFUL BOOKS FOR ART STUDENTS. 


M. A. D.—Get Goodyear’s “ History of Art ;” it is 
published by A. S. Barnes Co., 751 Broadway. ‘‘ Lalanne on 
Etching” is published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


M. P., Compton, Canada.—For a course of reading 
upon art for students, very much depends upon the power of the 
teacher to explain and show by practical experiment the various 
points that require object illustration. Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
‘* Essays on Art,” although somewhat out of date, are better 
than overmuch of merely sentimental criticism, even if so charm- 
ingly expressed asin the writings of Ruskin. Stevens’s ‘‘ Impres- 
sions,” published by Brentano, are capital aphorisms for starting a 











discussion. John Addington Symonds’s ‘‘ The Renaissance in 
Italy” is good; Stranahan’s ‘* History of French Painting,” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons (price, $5), is the best 
book of its kind, interestingly written and very useful for refer- 
ence. Hamerton’s ‘‘ Graphic Arts” and ‘* Landscape” are almost 
necessary in an art student’s library ; the first-named especially. 
Cheap editions are published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, 





ETCHING AND ENGRAVING. 


Sir: Will you tell me a method of removing hard 
etching ground from the bitten lines? I can accomplish it 
neither by spirits of turpentine, benzole nor ether. I am afraid 
that a solution of lye would much corrode the copper. The 
plate is 18 x 24, and I do not wish it spoiled, 

J. B. W., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

The only way of removing the black lines of hard etching 
ground is to warm the plate and work with a point of soft wood 
and potash. Use a weak solution at first, and only strengthen 
it if it shall be necessary. Potash will not injure the plate if it is 
not allowed to remain on too long. 


B. J.—The term “engraving” is incorrect, no matter 
how much it may be used. A “ Jrint” is what you mean—that 
is to say, the impression /rom an engraving. You are doubly 
wrong in speaking of your ‘‘ dry point” asanetching. An ‘‘etch- 
ing” implies the biting in of the aquafortis. A dry point is pro- 
duced without any action of acid. The design is merely scratched 
on the bare metal. This is done, to be sure, with a needle similar 
to that used for etchings. The copper-plate from which your 
visiting cards are printed is an example of dry point. 


S. A. J.—A copper-plate printing-press would be 
needed to transfer the design upon your plate for etching, in the 
manner you suggest. Use the ordinary tracing paper prepared 
with black lead or red chalk and draw over it with an agate pencil. 


J. C. B.—Your inquiry has been referred to Mr. J. W. 
Bouton, the veteran dealer in such books, who writes the follow- 
ing reply : ‘* A good copy of the original English edition of Boy- 
dell’s ‘ Shakspeare Gallery,’ with good impressions of the plates 
and well bound, is worth from $150 to $200. The American re- 
print (Spooner’s) from the restored (z.e., retouched) plates is of 
course a very inferior affair, and it is difficult to place a value 
upon it, as few persons would care to have it, knowing the 
difference between the two editions. I should say that $60 
would be a fair price to ask for a well-bound copy.” 





PEN DRAWING FOR PUBLICATION. 
L. R. H., West Philadelphia.—The manual on Pen 


Drawing you inquire about is in active preparation. 


R. L. B., Elyria, O.—That the ink you name has a 
brownish tint need not trouble you. For photographic reproduc- 
tion, brown—nay, even pure yellow or bright scarlet—is quite 
safe; it is any shade of purple or blue, however dark, that is to 
be distrusted. 


M. C.C., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia.—(1) The ma- 
terials needed for pen drawing are : White Bristol-board, liquid 
Indian ink and good steel pens that will make smooth lines. 
(2) The best ink for pen drawing is the liquid made by Higgins 
and Co, (Eighth Street and Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
For 30 cents they will send you a bottle postpaid. 


FRAMEWORK FOR A CLAY MODEL. 


Woop-CaRVER.—The little sketch given on this 
page will show you how the skeleton frame should look upon 
which you are to make the clay model of the eagle you propose 
to carve in wood for a lectern to present to your church. The 
frame consists of five strips of wood, nailed or tied firmly together 
and fixed into a square of wood so as to form a solid base upon 
which to stand. The two side pieces, A A, are tied strongly to 
the cross-piece, C, in front, and the middle piece, E, passes in 
frontof C in a slanting position, to form the slope from the 
breast to the extremity of the tail ; the head, from being thrown 
back in the act of looking upward, balances and supports its own 
weight. : 








TO PAINT ON BOLTING CLOTH. 


HasSAN.—(1) Very delicate effects can be obtained 
on bolting cloth, which must be stretched tightly during the 
painting. Either oils or water-colors may be used. If oils are 
employed, the paints should be diluted with turpentine upon the 
palette before they are applied. It is well to keep a clean sheet 
of blotting paper under the bolting cloth during the painting; it 
will absorb the superfluous moisture. If you wish to use water- 
colors instead of oils, there should be an under painting of Chi- 
nese white, which should be quite dry before you begin to paint 
upon it. All the colors should be mixed more or less with Chi- 
nese white to give them the necessary body, very little water 
being used with them. The high lights should be put in heavily 
as the finishing touches. (2) A suitable design on bolting cloth 
might be used for your transom over the door, as you suggest. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


SiR: Will you kindly tell me if there is a matt brown 
that can be used in shading on egg yellow before the yellow has 
been fired? I have lightly shaded egg yellow with yellow brown, 
and again tried egg yellow with a little shading of shading green. 
Roth colors eat up the yellow in the firing and leave no trace of 
it. Will you also give a list of matt colors that correspond ? 

M. B. M., San Francisco. 


It is not the custom to shade much, if at all, with matt colors - 
they are usually applied in flat tints. Egg yellow issuch a strong 
color that it is apt to come up through any shade put over it, in- 
stead of being itself absorbed. Try golden brown forshading. It 
is hardly possible to give the corresponding list you ask for. 
Colors that bear the same name are similar, but the opacity of the 
matt colors alters their tone somewhat. If you study carefully a 
given scheme for gouache colors, say for foliage or any colored 
flower, the tints suggested will serve for other flowers of the same 
color,and for foliage generally. Thus you will soon learn to apply 
schemes in Lacroix colors to Royal Worcester work. In our 
‘* Lessons by a Practical Decorator” you will find that references 
to the equivalents to the Lacroix paints occur frequently in the 
chapters upon the separate colors. 


SUBSCRIBER.—(1) The firm you name is no longer in 
existence. (2) Photographsof any kind may be fired on to china 
by the process of Benjamin Brothers, 156 W Street, Cincinnati. 
(3) If you cannot get the Bawo & Dotter illustrated catalogue of 
their novelties in white china, write to the firm direct, mentioning 
The Art Amateur, and they will send itto you. Their addressis 
Barclay Street, New York. 


M. S. asks: “ What makes tinting ‘creep’ into spots 
when fired ?”” The spots are probably due to a superfluity of oil in 
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mixing the tint, which has blistered in the firing. A small pro- 
portion of turpentine, as well of tinting oil, should be added to 
thin a color for tinting. 


KILN.—(1) A dirty yellow tint of the carmine after 
the firing indicates either that the temperature was too low or 
that the color was put on too thick. Should the temperature be 
too high the carmine will become lilac or violet. (2) The ‘‘blis- 
tering” of your plaque after firing is due, probably, to one of 
two causes: either there was too much flux in the color, or, 
what is more likely, you put on too thickly some color, which 
should have been used thinly, There is no remedy. It would 
only make the matter worse to paint over the blistered part and 
fire it again. (3) You can get the Matt Wax colors for Royal 
Worcester and the other materials for your work from the Os- 
good Art School. The principals advertise an enlarged edition 
of their Hand Book on China Painting, price 75 cents. As they 
are successful teachers of the art, it ought to be practical, at least. 


E. A., St. Paul, Minn.—Not one grain of gold need 
ever be wasted. It is a pity you have allowed yours to get mixed 
with dust and hairs. However, you must do the best you can with 
it now. Warm thoroughly, over a spirit lamp, the glass palette 
upon which the gold has accumulated, first moistening it with tur- 
pentine. Work it with the palette knife, and every particle of 
gold will come off if you moisten it continually with turpentine 
while it is warm. Place the gold thus collected in a very small 
jar ; then pour turpentine on it until it is quite liquid ; stir it up, 
and then leave it to settle for a day or two until the turpentine 
thickens—that is, becomes oily. Then pour this off gently, and you 
will find all the gold at the bottom of the jar ; while the dust and 
hairs, being not so heavy as the gold, will not have sunk with it. 
Now, allow the gold to dry still further until thick enough for use, 
keeping it covered from dust. The best plan is to add a little at 
a time to fresh gold until all isconsumed. You should never 
let the gold accumulate upon the palette; it should be used up 
each time as nearly as possible before replenishing. 


H. H. J.—One does not need to add flux to Lacroix 
colors, as they are already prepared with sufficient. Capucine 
red is almost the only color that needs any additional. ‘‘ The 
absence of sufficient flux” is evidently not the cause of your 
trouble. In rubbing the paint on the palette, add the drop of fat 
oil before the turpentine. Dry in the oven after painting or on 
the side of a stove or with a spirit lamp; if the paint is sticky, 
after thorough drying, you have used too much fat oil. The 
flux would not cause the painting to look glossy, but too much 
fat oil would. 


SIR: (1) Can you tell me if overfiring will turn the fol- 
lowing colors gray : Café-au-lait, orange yellow, capucine red, 
brown 4 and black ? I fired a bonbonniére tinted in café-au-lait 
and painted in nasturtiums with these coiors ; it came from the 
kiln beautifully clear and glazed, but the whole thing was gray. 
I also fired a cup and saucer painted in the same way ; it was put 
in the same place in the kiln and fired the same length of time, 
and it came out all right. Why one should come out all right 
and the other not is a mystery I cannot solve. I fired a plate at 
the same time, with the four corners tinted with rose Pompadour. 
Three of the corners came out a lovely pink, but the fourth was 
gray. I have a small Frackelton glass kiln, and have been firing 
a year, and never had any trouble before. (2) I wrote to The 
Art Amateur last month asking if there was any way to cleanse 
gold from dust, hairs, etc., that had been scraped from the old 
glass slabs, so it could be used again. I hope I will hear from it 
soon. (3) Will common German china stand a second firing ? 

A SUBSCRIBER, St. Paul, Minn. 

(1) Ir is probable that if you did not first fire the café-au-lait 
tint that its action on the other colors was the cause of neutral- 
izing them. We hardly think that overfiring caused the trouble. 
If that were so, other pieces would have suffered in the same 
way. With regard to the rose Pompadour, it seems as though 
the one corner might have been smoked. Perhaps your kiln 
needs cleaning. (2) Your question about gold refuse came too 
late to be answered last month. You will find above the informa- 
tion asked for. (3) German china will certainly stand two firings. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO CONTRIBUTIONS. 
K. S., Southampton.—Yes; a// designs offered to 
The Art Amateur receive the same impartial consideration. No 
regular contributor has in this respect any advantage over ‘‘an 
outsider.’”” We want the very best, no matter whence it comes, 
and we are prepared to pay liberally for everything we accept. 
It is hardly practicable to establish a ‘‘ fixed scale of prices.” 
Certain designs and articles havea special value, and are paid 
for accordingly. All intended contributions must be sent direct 
to the editor, with sufficient stamps to return them, in case they 
are not accepted. Under the present harassing Custom House 
restrictions, however, it isnot wise for persons in Europe to 
foward us designs on approval without first notifying us of this 
purpose ; for the drawings will be seized at the New York Post- 
Office, as was done in the case recently of several sent us quite 
unsolicited. In the near future we hope to be represented in 
London by one who will pass upon all designs that may be sent 
there for the consideration of the editorof The Art Amateur. 


S. N. H.—We have a great many designs on hand ; 
but we examine all that are offered. It is not necessary that the 
palette for a design should accompany it ; it may be supplied on 
the acceptance of the design. You will fin” further imformation 
on this subject in our reply to K. S. 


HOW 70 OXIDIZE SILVER OBJECTS. 


S. H.— An excellent solution for oxidizing silver is 
made by dissolving platina in hot aqua regina (or one part of 
nitric acid to two of muriatic acid), Let the fluid evaporate ; 
wash the powder in water and then let it dry. The powder is 
then dissolved in water or alcohol, and the solution.is kept in a 
bottle ready touse. The silver object to be oxidized must be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the solution is applied with a soft brush 
and allowed to dry. If avery deep oxide is required, warm the 
silver until it gets as dark as is desired. Wash off what is super- 
fluous and clean the silver in the usual way. By writing to Mr. 
H. L. Bouché, 857 Broadway, New York, you can buy the mix- 
ture ready for use. 


OJL PAINTING QUERIES. 


E. P., Philadelphia.—Flake white is generally con- 
sidered the best white in oil colors. The quality varying, as it 
does, with different makers, has occasionally raised a prejudice 
against it; but good flake white should be safe both in its own 
permanency and its effect upon other colors. 


B., West Cumberland Street, Philadelphia.—As 


flake white varies in quality, it is safer to use silver white. 


H.—The “disagreeable shine” that you say re- 
touching varnish has produced may have come from repeating the 
strokes instead of going over evenly once, or the varnish may 
have stood and dried down before being used. Varnish that is 
too thick may be thinned with rectified spirits of turpentine. 


B. T.—Two winter scenes by Mr. Bruce Crane 
are among the color plates to be given in The Art Amateur 
during the coming season, One is in oils ard the other in water- 
colors, and both will be given in progressive stages of finish, 
according to our special programme for 1892. The first stage of 
each will be very simple, meeting the difficulty so common with 
amateurs of knowing how to begin a painting. In the mean 
while, if you desire it, we can send you (price, 35 cents) the excel- 
lent ‘‘ Winter Evening,” in oils, by Annette Moran, published in 
The Art Amateur, December, 1889. The number of the maga- 
zine is out of print; but if it be desired, we shall be happy to 
republish full directions for painting the picture. 


Toronto.—Fo1 the complexion of a lady or a 
child, preference should be given to the most tender tints, broken 
with pearly grays, softened into shades laid asa ground for a 
transparent “sina. The following tints may be used, the white 
predominating in each case: White, Naples yellow and rose 
madder—the same toned with ultramarine ; white, raw Sienna 
and rose madder ; white, Naples yellow and Indian red; white 
and rose madder ; white, rose madder and light red; white, light 
red and emerald green. 





SUBSCRIBER.—Make the lower part of your panel 
of Dahlias darker than the upper part. Have a background of 
rather cool grays, against which you might suggest shadows 
thrown by the flowers. Let the dahlias be warm and brilliant 
in color, the upper ones, perhaps, light yellowish red (or flame 
color), and the lower ones a rich deep crimson or maroon. Both 
would have yellow centres, and the green leaves are of a medium 
shade of warm green, the young leaves being very light and 
yellow in quality. Use for the background, white, a little ivory 
black, permanent blue, yellow ochre and light red, adding mad- 
der lake in the deeper shadows, with less white and yellow ochre. 
Paint the flame-colored dahlias with light red, white, madder 
lake and yellow ochre, qualified with a very little ivory black. 
In the de eper tones add burnt Sienna, using, of course, less of 
the lighter colors. For the yellow centres aa the dahlias, use 
light cadmium, white anda very little ivory black—just enough 
to prevent crudeness in the high lights. In the shadows add raw 
umber and burnt Sienna. The deep mar@on-colored dahlias are 
painted with madder lake, ivory black and light red for the local 
tone. In the shadows substitute burnt Sienna for light red, and 
add a little more black. Paint the green leaves with Antwerp 
blue, white, light cadmium, ivory black and vermilion, adding 
burnt Sienna and raw umber for the shadows. The stems will 
be a lighter green than the leaves, more white and cadmium, 
with very little blue, being used for them. The buds will also be 
of a lighter tone of green, with small streaks of red shining be- 
tween ; these may be painted with the colors given above. 


PAINTING ON ZINC. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER.—When only small pieces of zinc 
are needed, the ordinary tube oil colors, mixed with best japan- 
ner’s gold size, can be used ; but these will be found too expen- 
sive for covering such large surfaces as you will need for your 
Sunday-school room decorations. Strong colors, like scarlet 
lake, cobalt, bright green, black and Prussian blue, should be used. 
Make all the letters in one word of the same color. Put on two 
coats of color, and when the second one is dry, outline every part 
of the work with a narrow black line, except where black is used 
already, when a narrow gilt line may be used to give relief. 
Gilding is best done with gold leaf; composition or “ Dutch 
metal’’ will not last. Get gilder’s size, and put it on, in the or- 
dinary manner, over large spaces before the letters are painted and 
after they are traced. Leave the paint to dry for ten days ora 
fortnight, and then varnish. Equal parts of chloride of copper, 
chloride of ammonia and commercial hydrochloric acid, mixed 


with a quantity of water, will produce a gray ground upon zinc 
if there is not time to paint it in the usual way. 
black when first applied; it turns gray afterward. The 


This mixture is 
colors 
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(use the best powdered ones) must be mixed very carefully with 
one part of copal varnish and two parts of turpentine ; they must 
be quite free from grit. The zinc should be primed with three 
coats of oil paints, such as are used in house-painting,. 


TRANSFERRING OLD NEEDLE WORK. 


SISTER MARY F,.—In transferring old needlework to 
a new ground, the old ground must be cut away close to the em- 
broidery. The new material which is to receive it must be 
stretched upon a frame. The outline is tacked down, and the 
operation is finished by working in the edges with silks exactly 
matching the colors of the old work. Formerly to do this satis- 
factorily it was necessary to get silks dyed expressly to match 
the old ones; but the shades to be had now of the best makes 
are so many and usually so soft and mellow that we do not doubt 
that, sufficient pains being taken, any desired match of old silks 
could be obtained, If one does not care to go to the trouble ne- 
cessary to ensure this result, or has not the facilities for doing 
so, there is another way—it is to edge the old embroidery with 
a cord or line of couching after applying it to the new ground. 
By this method, of course, there is no attempt to conceal the 
fact that the work has been transferred. For nearly all kinds 
of appliqué work it is necessary to back the material. This is 
done inthe following manner: Stretch a piece of thin cotton or 
linen fabric tightly on to a board with tacks or drawing pins. 
Then cover it smoothly and completely with paste; the wrong 
side of the velvet, satin, or whatever be used in the work is 
pressed down firmly on the pasted surface with the hands, and 
then it is left to dry. 


COLOR ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS 
S. F. J., Montreal.—In grouping flowers, the largest 


and handsomest usually form the centre of the bouquet, then the 
next in size and so on, till the smallest, which should be the lowest 
or else at the top. However, to form an agreeable whole, the little 
flowers may be gracefully thrown in between the others. Soft 
yellow, rose or flesh color, blue and white harmonize with red. 
With violet, pale rose, orange and white make a good 
effect. Strong colors should not be brought together, as deep 
yellow, carmine and blue. Dark green heightens light colors, 
but, as some would fade by this strong contrast, these may be 
freshened and brightened by light, soft green. Bouquets should 
be full in the centre, tapering off gradually; the same rule 
applies to festoons and garlands, Flowers of a single color may 
be placed side by side, without regard to contrast. Do not put 
together two contrary shades of the same color, as rose and brick 
red, or sky blue and lilac. The simple, unpretending flowers 
usually look best at the ends. Group the variegated flowers with 
the plain ones. 


rose, 








SUNDRY 
‘CURIO” 
experts of France” 
Mrs. C.S.—Try the enamel colors, 
made by C. T. Raynold & Co., 108 Fulton Street, 
B. J. and ‘* TEACHER.”—Castelvecchi, 143 Grand 
Street, New York, and the Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, each make 
a special business of plaster casts for artists and schools. 
E. L. T., Oakland, Cal.—For handbook and 
rials for ** Pyrography ” (poker-work), apply to M. ‘T 
65 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 
F. L. P., Pound Ridge.—(1) If. the lamp cannot be 


cleaned, we see no objection to painting it black. 2) It depends 
whether the ribbon you wish to write upon be smooth or have 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


is informed that ‘the chief * all-round’ 
MM. Mannheimer, Bonaffé and Gavet. 


art 
are 


for your chairs, 
New York, 


mate- 
Wynne, 


a ribbed surface. Gold ink or marking ink would be best. 
W. D., Chillicothe, O.—The four bas-reliefs are 
copies of Thorwaldsen’s famous set; the added drapery is evi- 


dently the work of clumsy whose strained sense of 


modesty was greater than their artistic reverence. 


censors, 


Montreal.—We are glad that you find so 
much to interest you in our advertising columns. They are edited 
with as much care as the reading matter in the magazine, and 
we believe that no one has ever lost acent by accepting implicitly 
every announcement contained in them. 


F. L. C., New York City.—When painting in oils upon 
tapestry, the paint should be thinned with turpentine, and put 
on lightly and thinly ; not scrubbed or rubbed in, as for tapestry 
painting proper, with transparent indelible dyes. 


READER.—Messrs. Howard Lockwood & Co., pub- 
lishers, Duane Street, New York, are advertising for ‘‘ cover de- 
signs, initials and decorative ideas for books.’’ You would do 
well to communicate with them. 


STUDENT, 


A SUBSCRIBER.—The price for mounting a fan, in- 
cluding the sticks, ranges from five dollars, The sticks alone 
cost about two dollars. C. Leviele, Sixth Avenue, New 
York, is prepared to undertake such work 


G. F., Sing Sing, N. Y.—The print embroidery work 
you refer to is a painfully elaborate process of an imitation of a 
wood or steel engraving upon white silk or satin. Every line and 
dot of the original is copied faithfully with fine black stitches, 
It can hardly claim to be artistic, and the labor it involves pro- 
duces nothing better than a curiosity when it is finished. There 
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seems to be little reason for undertaking such embroidery when 
far more beautiful and more legitimate effects can be obtained 
by other styles of work. 


J. P. S.—The article about which you inquire de- 
scribed an object lesson given by Mr. Heromich Shugio, in the 
curious but simple Japanese methods of displaying flowers. It 
was entitled ‘* Floral Arrangement as an Art,’’ and published in 
The Art Amateur of January, 1888. 

F.K., Providence, R. I.—(1) The monograms you asked 
for would have been sent had you enclosed your full address. 
(2) The paper you speak of, if mounted with thin rice starch and 
allowedgp remain damp a few minutes before applying it to the 
cardboard, should neither stretch nor shrink. 


F. O. H.—The word pastel is derived from the Italian 
‘* pasta,’’ which means paste. Soft colored crayons are ground 
and made into a paste, usually with gum water, to which a little 
sugar candy is added. The mixture is moulded in a stiff paper 
cylinder, which can be removed when the paste is dry. 


S. A. A.—Your plaster casts would look better painted 
a warm gray tone than bronzed. Take white, a very little ivory 
black, raw umber, yellow ochre and light red; mix them with 
oil and put the color on with a large flat bristle brush, smoothing 
over the brush-marks afterward with an old-fashioned blender 
or a soft sable brush. Of course you will not varnish the cast. 


H. A. F.—Ordinary china painting colors are not 
satisfactory for enamel painting on jewelry ; for a much greater 
heat (‘‘ grand feu") is required than is used for firing china. A 
ground of white enamel should be first laid on with fondant, and 
fired. Enamel colors can then be used as in china painting; 
they are first ground very fine, and the powder is made into a 
paste with oil of lavender. More of the oil is used to thin them 
as they may be required for use. 


SUBSCRIBER, Montreal.—Ordinary water-colors are 
used for painting on velvet; they are mixed with gum dragon, 
ammonia or spirits of wine, to prevent them running into each 
other, or sinking too much into the material. Cotton velvet or 
velveteen of a close pile is better for the purpose than long-piled 
silk velvet. Use the short, stiff bristle brushes, called ‘‘ scrubs.” 


CONSTANT READER.—(1) Write direct to the maker, 
and say that you saw such an advertisement in The Art Amateur. 
It is always well to state what advertisement one is answering. 
(2) The “ Air Brush’’ certainly saves time both in crayon and 
water-color portraiture. We cannot spare the space to explain 
its use. If you will write to the manufacturers, 64 Nassau Street, 
Rockford, Ill., you can get a descriptive circular telling all about it. 


J. H. B., Wahoo, Neb.—Paris Tints resemble tapestry 
dyes, except that, as they are very fleeting, they partake of the nature 
of water-colors. These tints are much used in connection with 
decorative needlework, but it is far better to substitute Grénié’s in- 
delible dyes, because of their durability. Wéith these exactly simi- 
lar effects in color can be gained ; they are applied in the same 
manner, being diluted with water. It is better to add also a 
little of the specially prepared medium for Grénié’s dyes, because 
it helps to prevent the color from spreading. 


F, J.—It is difficult to give, “in a general way,” advice 
about backgrounds, that will be of much service ; for, naturally, 
much depends upon the subject undertreatment, The first prin- 
ciple to be studied is the action of complementary colors on each 
other. Thus, a blonde head would be best relieved by a some- 
what purplish tone (a warm pearl gray composed of white, black 
and Indian red would serve) ; for hair of an auburn tint, a quiet 
olive green, raw umber, terra verte and Naples yellow might be 
used. For very dark hair, we would not recommend a very light 
background, because, unless judiciously managed, the outlines 
will be apt to look hard and cut out. Contrasts too strong are 
apt to detract from the roundness of the head, Black, white, raw 
umber and a little yellow ochre make a good mixture to relievea 
dark head. Black, white and burnt Sienna or indigo, white and 
burnt Sienna, also Antwerp blue, Venetian red and white, all 
make good mixtures for backgrounds, and can be made light or 
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dark, according to the proportion of white used. An excellent 
rule to observe is this: Wherever an outline is pleasing or beauti- 
ful, do your best to give it prominence ; if angular or awkward, 
yet necessary to retain a likeness, make every effort to soften it 
by causing it to sink away and blend with the background. This 
is often the secret of a flattering likeness. Richness and depth 
can be imparted to a background by glazing it, when dry, with 
such colors as black, any of the madders, burnt Sienna, raw 
Sienna, cobalt and raw umber used alone or in combinations of 
two or three together, these being transparent colors. 


G. M. E.—Siccatif de Courtray or siccatif de Harlem 
are both as safe as any dryer can be, if the precaution is observed 
of using them in the right proportions when mixed with oil. 
You have probably neglected to do this; hence your trouble. A 
safe rule to follow is to prepare your medium in the proportions 
of one fifth siccative to four fifths oil, The impression you 
seem to be under—that it is not safe to paint over aspot where 
much white has been used, until that particular spot has been 
allowed to harden for a month—is, we fear, the result of some 
faulty information you may have some time received. White is 
one of the readiest dryers in itself; and if you will follow the 
above suggestion in regard tothe mixing of oil and siccative 
you will not be put to the inconvenience you mention of being 
obliged to wait a month for the repainting. Two or three days 
should suffice to render a satisfactory surface for a second, addi- 
tioual, painting. 

PAINTING ON WOOD, 

HARRY F.—(1) Oil the wood first with linseed or poppy 
oil ; when dry, paint directly upon the wood. After the painting 
is completed, varnish with French retouching varnish, which will 
give a finish. If oil-colors are used on a black panel, no under 
painting is necessary ; simply lay on the colors in their general 
tones, using as much paint as possible to prevent the black ground 
from showing through. If water-colors are to be used, first 
cover the whole ground of the design with a coating of Chinese 
white, after which the colors will be found very easy to manage. 
(2) To paint on varnished wood with water-colors, use thick gum- 
arabic or water-color varnish for a medium. The fine white 
wood of which many articles are made for decoration can be 
readily painted in water-colors, with gum or ox-gall for a me- 
dium. Wash the brush carefully when the color is changed. 


PEACHES AND GRAPES IN PASTEL, 

S. F., B. A. S., “STUDENT,” AND OTHERS ask for 
directions for painting in pastels the picture of still-life by 
Madeleine Lemaire, which was published in The Art Amateur 
last month. Weare not surprised at the popularity of the sub- 
ject among those who work in this medium; for it would be 
difficult to find one better suited to it. 

First sketch in the outlines, It is not necessary to draw each 
grape ; merely indicate the masses, the light and shade. Then 
put in your background. You will find just the right shade for 
the lighter part among the large extra soft crayons, For the 
darker portions use some brown and dark gray and in the lower 
left-hand portion some burnt Sienna. The table requires,the 
same colors as the background in slightly different combinations. 

For the pitcher you can buy just the right shades to be used ; 
but the effect can be produced by putting on blue, then gray, and 
rubbing them together with the fingers. Some of your back- 
ground eolor will be useful for the darker shadows, For the 
reflected light at the bottom use a little green over the other 
colors. Leave the highest lights till the last and then put them 
on sharply and directly—do not rub them. Blend the top and 
right side of the pitcher by rubbing your finger along the edge. 

For the shadows on the bowl use gray, then a little yellow 
(yellow ochre) and green. For the blue edge put gray blue on 
first, then touches of red and purple where necessary. The high 
lights are to be put on last. 

For the leaves use gray greens, with here and there a touch of 
yellow and emerald green in the lights and some burnt Sienna 
and dark blue to deepen the shadows, 

For the grapes on the table use light gray green and light yel- 








low ochre and rub them together, moving your finger in the di- 
rection of the outline. Put the high lights on firmly, some blue 
white and some yellow white. For the grapes in the bowl the 
same colors will be necessary, with here and there a touch of red 
and some Naples yellow for the reflected lights. 

For the peaches—the shadows are made by using gray ; over 
that yellow and some green. The reddish shadows will require 
a light shade of burnt Sienna. . For the light parts put the red on 
pure. If you have not the right color in your box you must get 
it; for it is impossible to mix these brilliant reds. On the low- 
est peach the light would be made by putting on light cadmium ; 
over that a pinkish white, and in the light on the top, light blue. 
For the upper one the same colors will be needed ; and for the 
right-hand one some light blue and pale purple must be added. 
The edges should be carefully blended by rubbing. 

The stem and base of the wine-glass will require gray, a little 
dark green and some touches of yellow ochre, and greenish white 
for the high lights. For the bowl use your background color, 
with a little bright yellow and burnt Sienna added. The lights 
are pale yellow over red, with a little green. The high lights, 
as in all other cases, are to be put on last and left. Blend 
the edge where itis necessary and leave it sharp in other places. 
Work as long as you know what to do; not an instant longer. 





THE MEANING OF “ TECHNIQUE.” 

Str: Among the students in our Art School there 
has been a lively dispute concerning the meaning of the word 
‘*technique.” One side claims that the word means the manner 
of handling, or manner of performance in painting or drawing ; 
that. a great technician was one who possesses a very masterful 
way of handling his brush or pencil. Those who take this view 
refuse to allow the word any other meaning. The other side re- 
gard a technician as one who possesses a thorough knowledge of 
those sciences connected with the profession, such as anatomy, 
perspective and kindred subjects. In Sweetser’s ‘‘ Life of 
Raphael,” ch. 2, he says: ‘‘ Raphael entered Perugino’s studio 
late in“1475, and remained there for nearly nine years, conform- 
ing tothe rigid discipline of the master, and gaining a thorough 
knowledge of the ‘ technique’ of his profession.” 

1. F. K., Cleveland. 

The meaning of technique in accepted dictionaries hardly 
helps one, except so far as its root and general usage alike show 
it to be always connected with the mechanism of the art to which 
it is applied ; not with the spirit that animates the production. 

Perspective being, in a way, a branch of mathematics, and 
provable, might, like anatomy, be held to be implied in * tech- 
nique ;” but it would be somewhat ‘“ special pleading” to urge 
this view, Technique, as used in ordinary criticism, refers to 
brushwork and general-execution solely. You might say of a 
painter, that his invention and knowledge are faulty but his 
technique is good, as you could say that his perspective and 
anatomy are masterful but his technique is bad. 





L’ART (Macmillan & Co.) in July had a magnificent 
etching by Gabriel Poynot, after Rembrandt’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Philosopher in Meditation.” The philosopher is seated at a 
window in a vaulted gallery, with a spiral stair in the foreground. 
To Americans, the most interesting article in the text is that of 
Mr. André Saglio on ‘*A Group of American Artists ’’—those, 
namely, who were represented in the summer exhibition in the 
Rue Lafitte, organized by Mr. Durand-Ruel. Mr. Saglio men- 
tions with approval works by Charles Sprague Pearce, Kenyon 
Cox, Childe Hassam, La Farge, Donoho, Weir and several 
others. A remarkable article, signed by Mr. Henri Mazel, in the 
number for the first half of August, predicts a renascence of 
religious painting in France, and cites Puvis de Chavannes as 
leader in this new direction. The editor, in a note, expresses his 
dissent from Mr. Mazel’s opinions in very strong terms. The 
article is illustrated. Mr. Emile Molinier attacks certain German 
critics who are forever baptizing and rebaptizing the anonymous 
works that they find in their museums. He gives as example a 
portrait of a woman, an Italian work of the end of the fifteenth 
century, now in the Stadel Museum at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
which within a few years has been officially ascribed to them. 





PRESENTATION 


To the four persons (not dealers) send- 
ing, from October 1, 1881, to June 1, 
1892, the largest number of yearly 
subscribers to THE ART AMATEUR. 





HANDSOMELY 


By H. K. Ely. 


Lilacs (22x15). Oil Painting. 


OF THESE 


FOUR 


ORIGINAL 


FRAMED. 


Prize. 
By Bruce Crane. 


First Prize, 


Fourth Prize. Roses (12x8). Oil Painting. 


' SEND FOR CLUB CIRCULAR. 


By Patty Thum. 


PAINTINGS, - 


HESE PRIZES are 

given in addition 

to the Club discounts, 

and all other induce- 
ments offered. 


Ist PRIZE. 


LILACS (24x 18). 
Oil Painting. By 
H. K, Ely. 


2ND PRIZE. 

CLIMBING KIT- 
TENS (31 x 9%). 
Gouache. By Hele- 
na Maguire. 


(The original of any other 
of Helena Maguire’s paint- 
ings that have appeared in 
The Art Amateur may be 
substituted for this one.) 


SRD PRIZE. 


LANDSCAPE (16x 
12). Oil Painting. 
By Bruce Crane. 


4TH PRIZE. 


ROSES (12x8). Oil 
Painting. By Patty 
Thum. 


We should like to hear 
from allthose who intend 
to compete forthese spe- 
cial prizes, as wellasfrom 
those of our friends who 
intend to try only for 
small clubs. Address 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 
Second Prize. Cats Climbing 


23 Union Square, a Tree (31x9%). Gouache. 
NEW YORK. By Helena Maguire. 























